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Che Ueed for Compulsory Land Cultivation, 


By Cuarites Brapiavucu. 





Mr. Joun Bartey Denton, in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission (6,325) stated the irreclaimable land in England and Wales 
at 4,722,100 acres, the cultivated land at 27,000,000 acres, and the 
uncultivated land ‘‘ capable of improvement” at 5,596,600 acres. 

Professor Baldwin and Major Robertson, in their joint preliminary 
report to the Royal Commission, affirmed that there are 6,000,000 
acres of land in Ireland ‘‘comparatively worthless’, and they declared 
that the greater part of this land ought to be cultivated, and 
could be profitably reclaimed. Professor Baldwin, in his evidence 
before the Duke of Richmond as to Ireland, said: ‘There has 
been a good deal of exaggeration with regard to the waste lands 
of Ireland. I have gone very carefully into the matter, and 
I do not believe that there are more than 1,500,000 acres of 
waste lands that would admit of reclamation; but there are at 
least 1,000,000 of acres of bog-lands in Ireland that would admit 
of reclamation”; and he added there was “at least three or four 
times that” of ‘‘semi-waste”. These 4,000,000 acres of semi-waste 
Professor Baldwin thinks could make provision for a large number 
of families if they were allowed to cultivate. Major Robertson agreed 
that there were large quantities of waste and semi-waste lands on 
which people might be profitably planted. 

Mr. A. J. Kettle, in his evidence, illustrated the hindrances to re- 
clamation in Ireland: ‘In the greater part of Mayo, and, in 
fact, all over the mountain and bog sides in Tipperary and Kerry, 
the land had been reclaimed by the tenants.” ‘They created pro- 
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perty in a rude way, and the moment that it by means of their 
exertions furnished a crop, the landlords raised their rents from 1s. 
per acre to 2s. 6d. per acre, in order to reap a profit on it. Since 
the bad times began it was never able to bear two interests.” ‘These 
small tenants were put on some bog or swamp or mountain land, and 
they reclaimed this either from a state of nature, or barrenness, or a 
state of swamp.” Describing Connaught, the Most Rev. Dr. Duggan 
said: ‘‘We have bogs and mountains unreclaimed; not only that, 
we have agricultural tenements not half tilled.” Mr. E. D. Leahy 
said: ‘‘There is no question that there is in Ireland a vast quantity 
of reclaimable land.” Mr. E. Murphy said: ‘I have seen large 
tracts in the south and west of Ireland where there might probably 
be a good deal of reclamation.”’ Mr. J. Hegarty stated to the Com- 
mission that a large quantity of land in Ireland might be made into 
productive land, and he added (15,457): “‘I have imported potatoes and 
planted them on a tract of mountain that I think to this moment never 
yielded a crop of any kind before. I have reclaimed and brought it 
into cultivation, and it is now promising to be as good a potato- 
garden as there is in any part of my country.” Mr. A. L. Tottenham, 
M.P., a Leitrim landowner, conceded that the bog of Allan and other 
bogs lying in the centre of Ireland might be reclaimed by the popula- 
tion. 

The difficulties of reclaiming waste as the law now stands are 
shown in the evidence of T. Elliott, a Selkirkshire farmer (38,493) : 


‘“‘I farmed for my father. He held 1,000 acres with not a wall or drain 
upon it, and I reclaimed 800 acres of it, sub-divided it into fields of about 
25 to 30 acres, with 5-feet stone walls. I drained it all pretty fairly, and 
made roads through it in different directions to gather in the crops, and 
drew lime for 25 miles to it, and improved it and made it good arable land, 
and we did not get a shilling from the landlord.” 


Again, as to some marsh land reclaimed at Holderness, Mr. 
Coleman says: 


‘* Although the tenant has drained a large portion of the land entirely at 
his own expense, and laid out much money in other works of a permanent 
character, he is a yearly tenant, and has not any security in the form of a 
tenant-right on his outlay, so that he is liable to lose everything.” 


Mr. Druce, one of the assistant commissioners, reporting as to the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1882, as to the counties of Bedford, 
Bucks, Herts, Cambridge, Leicester, Suffolk, etc., says: 


‘‘When so much arable land is either actually out of cultivation, or is only 
partially cultivated, and when, too, so much of that which is nominally in 
a state of cultivation is in such a foul and neglected state as much of the 
arable land in my district, I regret to say, is, the questions arise, can the 
land be brought back to a proper state of cultivation, and if so, how, and 
by whom ?”’, 

Chatmoss is one of the instances of reclamation of “ quaking bog” 
land which should encourage the most despairing. The history of 
this is given by Mr. Coleman in his report on Lancashire, p. 33, 
who also shows how marsh land is being reclaimed on the Ribble; and 
during the last twenty years moss land has been reclaimed on the 
estate of Lord Winmarleigh. In the same report we find evidence of 
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the profitable reclamation of land at Holker; ‘reclaimed moss over 
which the poor people had at one time rights of turbary”’. 

The Hon. Charles Gore, in his evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion, showed that nearly 6,000 acres of reclaimed forest land in 
Lincolnshire had been brought into cultivation during the last twenty- 
five years, and he adds ‘that land, that has been covered by the 
sea and has been reclaimed, grows wonderful corn crops”. 

Three thousand acres of what was Whichwood Forest (Oxon.) were 
converted into farms. On the Isle of Man 13,000 acres of waste unen- 
closed land were disafforested in 1860, and are now producing 
‘‘ substantial rents ”’. 

Much land has recently been reclaimed in Caithness-shire, and there 
is an immense tract which might be reclaimed if the inducements were 
sufficient. 

Mr. G. J. Walker, in his evidence before the Royal Commission, 
said (30,170): 


‘In up-lying districts in Scotland people sometimes come forward and make 
a proprietor an offer for 5 or 10 acres of mossy moorland on some hillside 
to settle down upon, and in that case a portion may be taken in by the 
men themselves or with the assistance of the proprietor, and they get it at 
a cheap rent, with the liberty of extending their borders by improving the 
adjoining waste land just as they find it convenient to do so. They do that 
very much through the assistance of their families. That class of land is 
generally of a moorland character, or mossy, gravelly, or a mixture of 
gravel and moss, or sand; sometimes it is clayey soil.” 


In Lincolnshire there is land which would be greedily taken by 
laborers in small plots for cultivation if opportunity were afforded on 
reasonable terms. It is alleged that on this stiff clay land heavy 
crops may be harvested and dairy produce profitably raised. In the 
Furness district experiment has already shown that on Kirkby Moor, 
Pennington Moor, Asmotherley Moor, and Lowick Common, reclama- 
tion of waste and cultivation with profit are possible. In Northumber- 
land lands are reclaimable by planting highlands with firs, as at Riddle- 
ham Hope, affording shelter for other cultivation ; stones for dividing 
fences are all ready to hand; clover can be grown by dressing heath 
land with lime, thus affording good feeding for sheep; and on some 
of the reclaimed lands oats, barley, and green crops have been raised. 
In Devonshire, at Tawton Common, the laborers have actually profit- 
ably reclaimed lands in spite of difficulties raised by the Duchy of 
Cornwall, so that land once valued at 4d. per acre is now rented at 
25s. A reliable correspondent writes : 


‘‘South Tawton Common contains 2,634 acres, over about three quarters 
of which the Duchy claims right as lord of the manor of Lydford. The 
other fourth belongs to a Mr. Fursdon as lord of the manor of South Treal. 
There is no fence between; only a few stone posts mark the boundaries, 
so that cattle can go freely over the whole. About five years since the 
enclosures were mapped, valued, and charged in the parochial assessments. 
In the Duchy’s assumed rights there were enclosed 110 acres. The amount 
paid to the Duchy for the land was £55 7s., and £2 2s. costs of conveyance. 
It appears that the incentive to this claim was the desire to rob the poor 
men, who had reclaimed the waste, of the fruits of their industry merely to 
enrich the Prince of Wales. There were on both rights 208 enclosures, the 
gross value of which was £223 18s. 9d.—rateable £217 15s.; the smallest 
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containing 9 poles, the largest 4a, 2r. 34p. The consideration paid for these 
reclamations when sold is a fair test of their value. About two years since 
da. 2r. 1lp. was sold for £160, about £28 per acre; another containing 
3r. 30p. was sold for £19 7s. 6d.; about a month since another containing 
la. lr. was sold for £27. There had been no loss to the Duchy by these 
enclosures, for until the poor men had reclaimed the land the Duchy had 
never received anything from the commons. It is the commoners that have 
suffered by having their grazing and other rights limited near their home- 
steads. There are 96 acres enclosed on the Fursdon rights, but no demand 
has been made on the cultivators, and as most of the enclosures were made 
more than twelve years since it is not likely that Mr. Fursdon intends to 
make any claim. Such conduct bears a favorable contrast to the rapacity 
of Duchy authorities. It was a credit to the commoners to give up their 
rights to benefit the industrious poor, but it was not to the credit of the Duchy 
to enforce so paltry a claim on the poorest of the community. 

‘*The number of acres now capable of improvement is over 600, but they 
are becoming less, as there are parties still enclosing. It is highly gratify- 
ing to say there is no want of employment in this neighborhood, and no 
time lost except through the inclemency of the weather. The owners of 
these enclosures are as proud of their landed possessions as the aristocracy 
are of theirs, and can very justly be more so, for they have won theirs by 
honest industry.” 


Speaking of Exmoor, Mr. Little, Assistant Commissioner, in his 
report, says: 
‘*A considerable portion of what was once a rough moor maintaining a 
number of Exmoor ponies and sheep has been cultivated. Farmhouses, 
buildings, and cottages have been erected, water-meadows have been laid 
out in suitable spots, and on the better soils the natural pasture has been 
replaced by a sward of greatly superior character.” 


In the seven counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, 
Berks and Lincoln, through which the estates of the Duchy of Cornwall 
extend, there are many thousand acres waste now, which men would be 
glad to cultivate. In Durham, at Cornsay Common, men are anxious to 
be allowed to cultivate, but are not encouraged. Two or three have 
experimented with success, but, having no security of tenure, are afraid 
to do too well lest they should lose their holdings. In the Black country 
there are thousands of acres in South Staffordshire laid waste by mining 
operations which might be cultivated with certain profit. Landlords, 
often only lords of the manor, have received large sums for compen- 
sation for injury to surface. The compensation ought to have been 
applied in levelling spoil-heaps, filling holes, and otherwise restoring 
surface. It has been pocketed by the lord, and the surface left waste. 
There are cases near Wednesbury in which a few acres of pit-soil 
have been profitably reclaimed by spade husbandry, and on which 
strawberries are now grown. 


Mr. F. Hackwood of Wednesbury, who takes great interest in the 
question so far as it affects the Black country, writes in the Iidland 
Advertiser : 

‘‘The Black country is characterised not only by an unevenness of sur- 
face but by a desolateness and sterility of appearance. For this, must be 
held responsible, in a great measure, the gross carelessness of colliery managers 
and the callous indifference of coal-owners. It has always been the aim of 
mine-owners to raise their mineral at the lowest possible cost; and it has 
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always suited a manager’s interests, and at the same time benefited his 
pockets, to carry out this economical programme by ruthlessly ripping open 
the bowels of the earth in the readiest and cheapest manner possible. If 
crownings-in were dropped; if miniature mountains rose to obstruct the 
view ; if green fields gave way to deserts; if the whole country became an 
abomination of desolation—all this mattered not either to the owner or to 
the managers so long as profits accumulated and fortunes were made. The 
owner lavished his wealth which he thus acquired in some other and distant 
part of the country in which his fastidious taste had led him to take up his 
residence—in most instances in some paradise of a park, or amidst the 
luxuriance of nature’s verdant beauties in a far distant county, as remote as 
possible from the smoke and grime of the Black Country. To ameliorate the 
condition of the dwellers in this Black Country of ours, and, if not to increase 
the beauty of its landscape, at least to lessen in some degree its hideous- 
ness, it is proposed to invoke the aid of the present Parliament. A Bill 
to Promote the Better Cultivation of Land in Rural Districts (backed up by 
the names of Messrs. Bradlaugh, Labouchere, Burt, and Arch) is down for 
its second reading on the 14th of April next. To this Bill it has been pro- 
posed to add clauses affecting the Black Country ; that is, the whole of the 
district under the jurisdiction of the South Staffordshire Mines Drainage 
Commissioners. This is certainly not a rural district, but it nevertheless 
requires a little attention, and it is proposed to bring its colliery wastes 
back into cultivation wherever practicable. Radical as this proposal may 
seem, yet the interests of the mine owner are to be safeguarded by two 
very important conditions: the first is, that the cultivation may be shown to 
be profitable; the second, that the operations of the Act shall not apply to 
unexhausted nines. Only those lands would be touched which are now lying 
as absolute wastes—as idle, profitless disfigurements.” 


How much of the great total of uncultivable land is really cultivable 
with profit it is not easy even to guess. Itis certain that some millions of 
acres might be so cultivated. Here is employment ready to hand for the 
unemployed. Employment which would not cost the State a single 
farthing. Employment which would not demoralise by artificially attract- 
ing masses of unemployed into one district, as would be the case with 
great public relief works, but which would create in each district a law- 
abiding and stable population, the individual members of which 
would feel that they were promoting the permanent well-being of 
themselves and their families. The employment given to resident 
cultivators would relieve the poor-rates, would increase the taxpaying 
quantity of the district, and would encourage the development of self- 
reliant effort by the attractive prize of increased comfort following 
each successful reclamation. This employment would not be in the 
nature of charity. The character and nature of the employment would 
develop the best and most citizen-like qualities of those engaged. 


It is urged by opponents of compulsory land cultivation that it is 
an unjustifiable interference with private right to compel cultivation 
by the freeholder. But is there any right in land now known to 
English law that is not admittedly subject to the wellbeing of the 
State as from time to time construed by Parliament? and if there 
be at present any such freehold right or privilege, ought Parliament to 
permit its continuance? Land which could bear produce and does 
not, not only evades its fair share of the local and imperial burdens, 
but it denies to the dwellers about it occasions of earning an honest 
livelihood. If, as is probable, the produce of the present 47} millions 
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of acres of so-called cultivated land could be largely increased, and 
if some ten or twelve millions of acres of land now uncultivated could 
be forced into different kinds of cultivation, the effect in temporarily 
reducing the pauperism of the country would be magical ; and if at the 
same time notions of prudential restraint could be encouraged amongst 
the newly employed cultivators, the reduction of poverty would be 
permanent. It is urged that the land now uncultivated cannot be 
cultivated with profit, that is, that it will not keep landlord, tenant- 
farmer, and laborer; that the farmer cannot pay rent and wages and 
escape ruin. This is very likely quite true, but if at present the land 
lies idle because it cannot keep three, and if that land cultivated 
would find life for one who is now added to the ranks of the starving 
unemployed, then preference and opportunity for existence should 
be given to the one. The uncultivated area benefits neither the land- 
lord, the tenant-farmer, nor the State; in the hands of the willing 
tenant cultivator it would benefit him immediately and individually, 
and the State generally and certainly. My proposal is no Mansion 
House charity scheme ; it is an effort for radical justice. 


With reference to lands in Wiltshire which have gone out of cul- 
tivation, Mr. W. ©. Little, assist. commissioner for the Southern 
district, says : 


“TI could not state any particular reason why those lands should go out 
of cultivation rather than others, except that the margin of profit on them 
is smaller than on others: and that, therefore, they are the first to go out 
of cultivation. The expenses of cultivation being large and the returns 
being comparatively small, the margin between expenditure and receipts 
has gone, and consequently the land has gone out of cultivation. Of course, 
where a landlord is in a position to cultivate his own land, he may prefer 
to do it fora time at a loss with the hope of things recovering; on the 
other hand, the landlord may not be in a position, or may not care to cul- 
tivate his land, and that land goes out of cultivation.” 


That is, the land would not keep three classes, landlord with his 
rent, tenant-farmer with his profit, and laborer with his wage, but it 
might well have kept the latter in comfort. 


The advantage of small cultivating proprietorship would be enor- 
mous. Even under the present system in which laborers’ allotments 
are let at preposterously high rates the following are stated by Mr. 
Coleman to be the advantages of Cow Cottage Allotments : 


‘*(1) That the possession of an allotment enables the occupier to save 
something for old age, and this often tends to the relief of the rates, as 
well as to the independence of the laborer. 


‘¢(2) That the opportunity of acquiring such as the result of the posses- 
sion of character and capital, encourages thrift in the farm servant, who 
saves his money instead of spending it improperly, as is too often the case. 

‘*(3) That the children are early trained to farm work by having to care 
for the animals and work on the allotment; and this is specially valuable 
as regards the girls, who learn to milk, and are in consequence much more 
valuable servants than those brought up in towns, or where they have not 
such opportunities. 

‘*(4) The possession of an allotment, or the prospect of having one, is a 
powerful counter-attraction to the high wages of manufacturers or miners, 
and helps materially to keep the best laborers in the district, whereas, 
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where no such inducements exist, it is the general experience that the best 
part of the labor often migrates. 

‘¢(5) The advantage to the children of a plentiful supply of skim milk. 
This, though placed last, is probably the most important of all the points 
named. The result, as compared with those deprived of such nutriment, is 
visible in superior physical development.” 








alodern Bocialism. 
(Concluded from p. 220.)} 





EpvucatIon. 


For the successful maintenance of a Socialist State a wide and thorough 
system of national education is an absolute necessity. A governed 
people may afford to be ignorant; a self-ruling community must be 
instructed, or it must perish. And the education contemplated by 
Socialism is a very different thing from the paltry modicum of know- 
ledge deemed sufficient for the ‘‘ masses” to-day. Under our present 
system education is a matter of class, and it is a misnomer to call 
it ‘‘national’’; it is partly supported by the parents of the children 
who attend the Board Schools, and partly by the rates and taxes; it is 
limited to the mere elements of learning; the one object of the 
teachers is to cram the children so that they may pass stated exami- 
nations, and thus obtain a Government grant per head. Under 
Socialism the whole system will be revolutionised, as the one aim then 
will be to educate in such a way as will ensure the greatest possible 
healthy development of the young, with a view to their future position 
as members of a free community. 

The foundations of complete social equality will be laid in the 
school. All the children will be educated in the communal schools, 
the only distinction being that of age. Boys and girls will not be 
separated as they are now, but a common education will prepare for 
common work. Every child will be led through a course, which will 
embrace a thorough training in the elements of the various sciences, 
so that in after life he may feel an intelligent interest in each, and 
if his taste so lead him acquire later a fuller knowledge of any special 
branches. He—and ‘‘he” here includes ‘‘she’’—will be instructed 
also in the elements of art, so that the sense of beauty may be 
developed and educated, and the refining influence of instructed taste 
may enrich both mind and manners. A knowledge of history, of 
literature, and of languages will widen sympathy and destroy narrow- 
ness and national prejudices. Nor will physical training be forgotten ; 
gymnastics, dancing, riding, athletic games, will educate the senses 
and the limbs, and give vigor, quickness, dexterity, and robustness to 
the frame. To this will be superadded technical training, for these 
educated, cultured, graceful lads and lasses are to be workers, every 
one of them. The foundations of this technical training will be the 
same for all; all will learn to cook and scrub, to dig and sew, and 





1 The three preceding articles of this series appeared in Our Corner for February, 
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to render quick assistance in accidents; it is probable also that the 
light portions of household duties will form part of the training of 
every child. But as the child grows into the youth, natural capacities 
will suggest the special training which should be given, so as to 
secure for the community the full advantages which might accrue 
from the varied abilities of its members. No genius then will be 
dwarfed by early neglect, no rare ability then perish for lack of 
culture. Individuality will then at last find full expression, and none 
will need to trample on his brother in order to secure full scope for 
his own development. It is probable that each will learn more than 
a single trade—an easy task when brain acuteness and manual 
dexterity have been cultured—so as to promote adaptability in the 
future industrial life. 

Now to many, I fear to most, of my readers, this sketch of what 
education will be in a Socialist community will appear a mere Utopian 
dream. Yet is it not worth while for such to ask themselves: Why 
should not such an education be the natural lot of every child in 
a well-ordered community? Is there anything in it superfluous for 
the thorough development of the faculties of a human being? And 
if it be admitted that boys and girls thus educated would form 
nobler, completer, more many-sided human beings than are the men 
and women of to-day, is it not a rational thing to set up as an object 
to be worked for the realisation of an idea which would prove of 
incalculable benefit to the community ? 

It is hardly necessary to add that education, in a Socialist State, 
would be “free ”’—#.e., supported at the public cost, and compulsory. 
Free, because the education of the young is of vital importance to the 
community; because class distinctions can only be effaced by the 
training of children in common schools ; because education is too im- 
portant a matter to be left to the whims of individuals, and if it be 
removed from the parent’s direction and supervision it is not just to 
compel him to pay for it. Compulsory, because the State cannot afford 
to leave its future citizens ignorant and helpless, and it is bound to 
protect its weak members against injustice and neglect. 

Two objections are likely to be raised: the question of cost, and 
the question of unfitting persons for ‘‘the dirty work of the world, 
which someone must do”’. 

As to cost. It must not be forgotten that this education is proposed 
for a Socialist community. In such a State there would be no idle 
adult class to be supported, but all would be workers, so that the 
wealth produced would be much greater than at the present time. 
Now according to the figures of anti-Socialist Mr. Giffen, the aggre- 
gate income of the people is at present about £1,200,000,000 ; of this 
the workers are assigned by him £620,000,000; deduct another 
£100,000,000 for return from investments abroad; this leaves 
£480,000,000 absorbed by the non-producing class. (It must be re- 
membered, further, that a large number of the “workers” are un- 
necessary distributors, whose powers could be utilised to much better 
purpose than is done to-day.) The wealth producers have to bear the 
Church on their shoulders, and provide it with an income variously 
stated at from £6,000,000 to £10,000,000 a year. They have to bear 
the “landed interest’, with its appropriation in rents, royalties, etc., 
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of something like £200,000,000. They have to bear the ultimate 
weight of taxation, estimated to be about £90,000,000 for the present 
year. All these charges, by whomsoever nominally paid, have to come 
out of the wealth produced by the workers. Is it then to be pretended 
that when the idle class has disappeared there will not be wealth 
enough produced for the education of the children, or that their 
education will be as heavy a burden as the drones are to-day? Nor 
must it be forgotten that there are millions of acres of land that would 
produce wealth if labor were sent to them, and that plenty of our idlers 
will there find productive work which will enormously increase the 
national wealth. Nor also that the waste which results from luxurious 
idle living will be of the past, and that a simpler, manlier rate of ex- 
penditure will have replaced the gluttony and intemperance now pre- 
valent in the “‘ higher circles of society ”’. 

But it will indeed be of vital importance that the proportion of 
workers to non-workers shall be considered, and that thereshall not be in 
a Socialist community the over-large families which are a characteristic 
of the present system. Families of ten or a dozen children belong 
to the capitalist system, which requires for its success a numerous 
and struggling proletariat, propagating with extreme rapidity, so as 
to keep up a plentiful supply of men, women, and children for the 
labor-market, as well as a supply of men for the army to be food for 
cannon, and women for the streets to be food for lust. Under a 
Socialist régime, the community will have something to say as to the 
numbers of the new members that are to be introduced into it, and 
for many years supported by it; and it will prefer a reasonable number 
of healthy, well-educated children, to a yearly huge increase which 
would overburden its industry. 

As to unfitting persons for work. So long as manual work is re- 
garded as degrading, education, by increasing sensitiveness to public 
opinion, tends to make people shrink from it, at least if their sensitive- 
ness is greater than their intelligence. But even now an educated 
person of strong will and clear judgment, who knows that all useful 
work is worthy of respect, finds that his education fits him to perform 
work more quickly and more intelligently than is possible to an ignor- 
ant person ; and respecting himself in its thorough accomplishment he 
is conscious of no degradation. Weak persons, compelled to labor for 
their bread, and aware that manual work is considered to place the 
worker in a subordinate social class, feel ashamed of the inferior posi- 
tion assigned to them by public opinion; and knowing by experience 
that they will be snubbed if they treat their ‘‘ superiors” as equals, 
they live down to their social rank, and long to raise their children into 
a class above their own. One consequence of the absurd artificial dis- 
advantage attached to manual work, is that the children of the more 
successful workers crowd the inferior professional occupations, and a 
man prefers to be a clerk or a curate on £90 a year to being an artisan 
on £150. But in the Socialist State only idleness will be despised, and 
all useful work will be honored. There is nothing more intrinsically 
degrading in driving a plough than in driving a pen, although the 
ploughman is now relegated to the kitchen while the clerk is received 
in the drawing-room. The distinction is primarily a purely artificial 
one, but it is made real by educating the one type while the other is 
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left ignorant, and by teaching the one to look on his work as work 
“fit for a gentleman’, while the other is taught that his work is held 
in low social esteem. Each reflects the surrounding public opinion, 
and accepts the position assigned by it. In Socialism, both will be 
educated together as children; both will be taught to look on all work 
as equally honorable, if useful to the community ; both will be cultured 
‘gentlemen’, following each his natural bent; the ploughman will 
be as used to his pen as the clerk; the clerk as ready to do heavy 
work as the ploughman; and as public opinion will regard them as 
equals and will hold them in equal honor, neither will feel any sense 
of superiority or inferiority, but they will meet on common ground as 
men, as members of a social unity. As to the physically unpleasant 
work—such as dealing with sewers, dung-heaps ete.—much of that 
will probably be done by machinery, when there is no helpless class 
on whose shoulders it may be bound. Such as cannot be done by 
machinery, will probably be divided among a large number, each 
taking a small share thereof, and the amount done by each will thus 
become so insignificant, that it will be but slightly felt. In any case 
the profound selfishness, which would put all burden on a helot class, 
and rather see it brutalised by the crushing weight than bear a portion 
of the load on one of its fingers, must be taught that Socialism means 
equality, and that the divine right of idlers, to live at ease on the labor 
of others and to be shielded by the bodies of the poor from all the 
unpleasantnesses of the world, is one of the notions against which 
Socialism wars, and which must follow the correlative superstition of 
the divine right of kings. 


JUSTICE. 


The pretence that under the present system there is one law for 
rich and poor is so barefaced a piece of impudence, that it is hardly 
worth while to refute it. Everyone knows that a rich man is fined for 
an offence for which a poor man is sent to gaol; that no wise man 
goes to law unless he has plenty of money ; that in a litigation between 
a rich and a poor man, the poor man practically stands no chance, for 
even if he at first succeeds the rich man can appeal, and secure in the 
power of his money-bags wear out his poor antagonist by costly 
delays and by going from court to court. The poor man cannot fee 
first-class counsel, seek out and bring up his witnesses from various 
parts of the country, and keep a stream of money continually running 
through his solicitor’s hands. There might be the same law for him 
as for the rich man, if he could get it; but it is far away behind a 
golden gate, and he lacks the key which alone will fit the wards of 
the lock. Yet surely cne of the primary duties of a State is to do 
justice among its members, and to prevent the oppression of the weak 
bythe strong. In a civilised State justice should be dealt out without 
fee or reward; if a man gives up his inherent right to defend himself 
and to judge in his own quarrel, he ought not to be placed in a worse 
position than he would be in if society did not exist. Lawyers, like 
judges, should be officials paid by the State, and should have no 
pecuniary interest in winning the case in which they are engaged. 

The administration of justice in a Socialist State will be a very 
much simpler matter than it is now. Most crimes arise from the 
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desire to become rich, from poverty, and from ignorance. Under 
Socialism poverty and ignorance will have disappeared, and the desire 
to grow rich will have no raison d’étre when everyone has sufficient for 
comfort, is free from anxiety as to his future, and sees above him no 
wealthy idlers whose luxury he desires to ape, and whose idleness is 
held up to him as a matter of envy, as the ideal state for man. 


AMUSEMENT. 


There is a curious inconsistency in the way in which people deal 
with the question of amusement at the present time. We should have 
an outcry about ‘‘pauperisation’” and ‘interference with private 
enterprise”, if anyone proposed that the theatres should be open to 
the public without charge. Yet Hyde Park is kept gorgeous with 
flowers, Rotten Row is carefully attended to, a whole staff of workers 
is employed, in order that the wealthy may have a fashionable and 
pleasant lounge ; and all this is done at the national expense, without 
any expression of fear lest the wealthy should be pauperised by this 
expenditure on their behalf. Nor is complaint made of the public 
money spent on the other parks in London ; the most that is suggested 
is that the money wanted ought to be taken from the London rates 
and not from the national taxes. No one proposes that the parks 
should be sold to the highest bidder, and that private enterprise 
should be encouraged by permitting some capitalist to buy them, and 
to make a charge at the gate for admission. It is significant that 
once anything gets under State control, the advantages are found to 
be so great that no one would dream of bringing it back under private 
exploitation. In some parks a band plays, and people are actually 
demoralised by listening to music for which they do not pay directly. 
Nay more; the British Museum, the National Gallery, the South Ken- 
sington Museum, are all open free, and no one’s dignity is injured. But 
if the National Gallery be open free, why not the Royal Academy ? 
If a band may be listened to in the open air without payment, why 
not in aconcert room? And if a concert may be free, why not a 
theatre? Under the present system, the Royal Academy, the concert, 
the theatre, are all private speculations, and the public is exploited 
for the profit of the speculators. The National Gallery and the 
Museums are national property, and the nation enjoys the use of its 
own possessions. In a nation which has gone so far in the direction 
of providing intellectual amusement, it cannot be pretended that any 
principle is involved in the question whether or not it shall go further 
along the same road. A nation which collects the works of dead 
painters can hardly, on principle, refuse to show the works of living 
ones; and we Socialists may fairly urge the success of what has 
already been done in the way of catering for the public amusement as 
a reason for doing more. 

As it is, with the exception of a few places, the poor, whose lives 
most need the light of amusement and of beauty, are relegated to the 
very lowest and coarsest forms of recreation. Unreal and intensely 
vulgar pictures of life are offered them at the theatres which specially 
cater for them ; they never have the delight of seeing really graceful 
dancing, or noble acting, or of hearing exquisite music. Verily, the 
amusements of the wealthier leave much to be desired, and theatre and 
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music-hall alike pander to a low and vulgar taste instead of educating 
and refining it; but still these are better than their analogues at the 
East End. Under Socialism, the theatre will become a great teacher 
instead of a catch-penny spectacle; and dramatists and actors alike 
will work for the honor of a noble art, instead of degrading their 
talents to catch the applause of the most numerous class of an 
uneducated people. Then an educated public will demand a higher 
art, and artists will find it worth while to study when patient endeavor 
meets with public recognition, and crude impertinence suffers its due 
reproof. Theatres, concerts, parks, all places of public resort, will be 
— property, open alike to all, and controlled by elected 
officers. 


ConcLvsIon. 


It remains, in conclusion, to note the chief objections raised to 
Socialism by its opponents. Of these the most generally urged are 
three: that it will check individual initiative and energy; that it will 
destroy individuality ; that it will unduly restrict personal liberty. 

That it will check individual initiative and energy. This objection is 
founded on the idea that the impulse to initiative must always be de- 
sire for personal money gain. But this idea flies directly in the face 
of facts. Even under the individualistic system, no great discovery 
has ever been made and proclaimed merely from desire for personal 
money profit. The genius that invents is moved by an imperial 
necessity of its own nature, and wealth usually falls to the lot of the 
commonplace man who exploits the genius, and not to the genius 
itself. Even talent is moved more by joy in its own exercise, and in 
the public approval it wins, than by mere hope of money gain. Who 
would not rather be an Isaac Newton, a Shelley, or a Shakspere, than 
a mere Vanderbilt ? And most of all are those of strong individual 
initiative moved by desire to serve their ‘‘larger self”’, which is Man. 
The majority of such choose the unpopular path, and by sheer strength 
and service gradually win over the majority. We see men and women 
who might have won wealth, position, power, by using their talents 
for personal gain in pursuits deemed honorable, cheerfully throw all 
aside to proclaim an unpopular truth, and to serve a cause they be- 
lieve to be good and useful. And these motives will become far more 
powerful under Socialism than they are now. For the possession of 
money loums unduly large to-day in consequence of the horrible re- 
sults of the want of it. The dread of hunger and of charity is the 
microscope which magnifies the value of wealth. But once let all men 
be secure of the necessaries and comforts of life, and all the finer 
motives of action will take their proper place. Energy will have its 
full scope under Socialism, and indeed when the value of a man’s 
work is secured to him instead of the half being appropriated by 
someone else, it will receive a new impulse. How great will be the 
incentive to exertion when the discovery of some new force, or new 
application of a known force, means greater comfort for the discoverer 
and for all; none thrown out of work by it, none injured by it, but 
so much solid gain for each. And for the discoverer, as well as the 
material gain common to him and his comrades, the thanks and praise 
of the community in which he lives. And let not the power of public 
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opinion be undervalued as a stimulus to exertion. What Greek 
athlete would have sold his wreath of bay for its weight in gold? 
Only one kind of energy will be annihilated by Socialism—the energy 
that enslaves others for its own gain, and exploits its weaker brethren 
for its own profit. For this kind of energy there will be no room. 
The coarse purse-proud mediocrity, who by sheer force of pushing 
brutality has trampled his way to the front, will have vanished. The 
man who grows rich by underpaying his employees, by being a “hard 
business man”, will have passed away. Energy will have to find for 
itself paths of service instead of paths of oppression, and will be 
honored or reprobated according to the way in which it is used. 

That it will destroy individuality. If this were true, the loss to 
progress would indeed be incalculable. But Socialism, instead of 
destroying individuality will cultivate and accentuate it, and indeed 
will make it possible for the first time in civilisation for the vast 
majority. For it needs, in order that individuality shall be developed, 
that the individual shall have his characteristics drawn out and trained 
by education; it needs that he shall work, in maturity, at the work 
for which his natural abilities fit him; it needs that he shall not be 
exhausted by excessive toil, but shall go fresh and vigorous to his 
labor; it needs that he shatl have leisure to continuously improve 
himself, to train his intellect and his taste. But such education, such 
choice of work, such short hours of labor, such leisure for self-culture, 
where are all these to-day for our laboring population? A tremendous 
individuality, joined to robust health, may make its way upward out 
of the ranks of the handworkers to-day; but all normal individuality 
is crushed out between the grinding-stones of the industrial mill, 
See the faces of the lads and lasses as they troop out of the factory, 
out of the great mercantile establishments; how alike they all are! 
They might almost have been turned out by the dozen. We Socialists 
demand that individuality shall be possible for all, and not only for 
the few who are too strong to crush. 

That it will unduly restrict personal liberty. Socialism, as conceived 
by the non-student of it, is an iron system, in which the “State ”— 
which is apparently separate from the citizens—shall rigidly assign to 
each his task, and deal out to each his subsistence. Even if this 
caricature were accurate, Socialism would give the great majority far 
more freedom than they enjoy to-day ; for they would only be under 
the yoke for their brief hours of toil, and would have unfettered 
freedom for the greater portion of their time. Contrast this compul- 
sion with the compulsion exercised on the workers to-day by the 
sweater, the manager of the works or business, and above all the 
compulsion of hunger that makes them bend to the yoke for the long 
hours of the working day, and often far into the night: and then say 
whether the ‘‘ freedom” of Industrialism is not a heavier chain than 
the “‘tyranny ” of the most bureaucratic Socialism, imagined by our 
opponents. But the ‘tyranny of Socialism”, however, would consist 
only in ordering—and enforcing the order if necessary—that every 
healthy adult should labor for his own subsistence. That is, it would 
protect the liberty of each by not allowing anyone to compel another 
person to work for him, and by opening to all equal opportunities of 
working for themselves. The worker would choose his own work 
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certainly as freely as he does now: at the present time, if one class of 
work has enough operatives employed at it, a man must take some 
other, and I do not see that Socialism could prevent this limitation of 
choice. At any rate,: the limitation is not an argument against 
Socialism, since it exists at the present time. 

Imagine the glorious freedom which would be the lot of each when, 
the task of social work complete, and done under healthy and pleasant 
conditions, the worker turned to science, literature, art, gymnastics, 
to what he would, for the joyous hours of leisure. For him all the 
treasures of knowledge and of beauty; for him all the delights of 
scenery and of art; for him all that only the wealthy enjoy to-day ; 
all that comes from work flowing back to enrich the worker’s life. 

I know that our hope is said to be the dream of the enthusiast; I 
know that our message is derided, and that the gospel of man’s 
redemption which we preach is scorned. Be it so. Our work shall 
answer the gibes of our opponents, and our faith in the future shall 
outlast their mockery. We know that however much man’s ignorance 
may hinder our advance ; however much his selfishness may block our 
path ; that we shall yet win our way to the land we have seen but in 
our visions, and rear the temple of human happiness on the solid 
foundation stones of science and of truth. Above all sneer and taunt, 
above all laughter and bitter cries of hatred, rings out steadily our 
prophecy of the coming time: 

‘*O nations undivided, 
O single People, and free, 
We dreamers, we derided, 
We mad blind men that see, 
We bear you witness ere ye come that ye shall be.” 
AnniE Besant. 
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V.—Tue Porrer’s Art. 


Clays.—As clay is the chief material used by the potter, it will not be 
amiss to say a word or two about the chemistry of the more important 
clays before coming to the actual making of porcelain and pottery. 
Clays have certain characteristics common in greater or less degree 
to them all; and if I point these out, with additional brief notes on 
three or four remarkable varieties, that will be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of this paper, without wearying the reader and myself with any 
attempt at an analysis of the upwards of 150 different clays enumerated 
by some writers. 

Clays consist chiefly of a silicate of aluminium, with 10 to 12 per 
cent. of water. They are heavier than water, adhere to the tongue, 
and are greasy to the touch; when clay is heated it bakes into a hard 
porous solid, and in addition has the property of forming with water 
a plastic mass which may be kneaded into any shape. 

The clays worthy special notice on acecount of their use in the 
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manufacture of pottery, etc., are Kaolin, Dorsetshire blue, Stour- 
bridge, and pipe-clay. Marl, loam, and fuller’s earth are either clays 
or so closely allied to them that all that it may interest the general 
reader to know about them may well be included in the one notice. 


Kaolin.—This celebrated Chinese clay, from which at one time our 
finest porcelain was solely manufactured, is found near the Kauling 
Mountains, and it is from these mountains it takes its name. For a 
long time this clay was thought peculiar to China, but in the early 
part of the last century it was discovered at Aue, in the Erzegebirge, 
and in the latter half at St. Austell, in Cornwall, and St. Yrieux, near 
Limoges. Amusing, albeit slightly mythical, stories are told of the 
discoveries at Aue and St. Yrieux. The Cornish folk must have been 
more prosaic, I suppose, for as far as I know there have been no 
wonderful accounts current of their discovery of Kaolin. 

At Aue, we are told, an ironmaster named Schnorr was out riding 
one day, and found his horse’s feet covered and clogged with a white 
tenacious earth. He thought that if he dried it, it would make good hair 
powder, for which at that time there was an extensive demand. He 
accordingly did so, and his earthy hair powder found a ready sale. 
Amongst those who used it was the valet of John Frederick Bottcher. 
Bottcher was a chemist who pursued his studies with such ardor that 
he brought upon himself suspicions of dealing in ‘‘the black art”’.' 
He entreated the protection of the Elector of Saxony and was em- 
ployed by him to discover the ever-sought-for but never-to-be-found 
art of transmuting the so-called baser metals into gold and silver. 
Instead of discovering the undiscoverable he did much better : he found 
out how to make porcelain, and the Elector, comprehending that if 
this was not the much coveted gold itself it was, at least, transmutable, 
established a porcelain factory at Meissen under the direction of 
Bittcher. Now when the valet used clay to powder his master’s wig 
he made it so heavy as to attract the wearer’s attention. Being an 
observant man and a chemist, Bottcher speedily saw the mineral 
nature of his new hair powder and determined to try it in his furnaces. 
The result was that he found he had here the clay required for making 
the beautiful white Chinese porcelain. The exportation of ‘‘ Schnorr’s 
white earth ’’ was forbidden, and it was stored in the factory in sealed 
barrels by persons sworn to secrecy. Indeed all the workmen, and 
visitors of every degree of rank, were compelled to take a solemn 
oath of secrecy ‘‘unto death”—a proceeding which, of course, ensured 
for the secret a high marketable value. 

Tradition says that at St. Yrieux a poor surgeon’s wife noticed 
near the town a quantity of white unctuous earth; on economical 
thoughts intent she brought some away, hoping she might use it in 





1 Perchance there was more in this accusation than either Biéttcher or his 
accusers quite realised. Although at that time ‘‘the black art”’ signified ‘‘magic’’, 
or at furthest alchemy (or the search after gold and silver), it has been contended 
that chemistry originally meant the Egyptian knowledge, the secret or black art. 
Chemia is said to have been the old name for Egypt, given on account of its black 
soil, and the same word was used for the pupil of the eye as symbolical of the dark 
and mysterious. Chemistry was in all probability first practised by the Egyptians, 
and gained its name from the—at that time—mysterious nature of chemical reac- 
tions. 
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the household as a substitute for soap. When the surgeon saw it he 
was struck by its appearance, and showed it to a Bordeaux apothecary 
who in turn showed it to the chemist Macquer. Macquer ascertained 
that its composition was nearly identical with the true China clay, and 
forthwith established a porcelain factory at Sevres. 

The clay from China is a product of the decomposition of granitic 
rocks; the Limoges and Cornish clay is due to the decomposition of 
pegmatite, a rock very, but not quite, similar to the Chinese rock. In 
addition to silica, aluminium, and water, Kaolin from China contains 
ferric oxide, lime, magnesium, and alkalis; the Kaolin from St. Yrieux 
contains ferric oxide and alkalis; that from Aue ferric oxide; and that 
from Cornwall, lime and alkalis. 

The blue clay of Dorset or Devon is much valued. The color is due 
to organic impurities, and is destroyed by heat, leaving the clay 
white. This clay is very plastic, and is employed for porcelain. It is 
composed of silica, aluminium, ferric oxide, lime and water. 

Stourbridge fire clay is of a dark color, due to carbonaceous impuri- 
ties. It is used specially for pots and crucibles, and is composed 
of silica, aluminium, lime, ferric oxide, and water. 

Pipe clay is of a grayish or yellowish white color, becoming quite 
white in the fire. In England it is found in the Trough of Poole 
in Dorsetshire, and in Devonshire; it is also found in France, 
Belgium, and Germany. It is used without any addition for the 
manufacture of tobacco pipes, and is composed of silica, aluminium, 
ferric oxide, lime and water. 

The difference in the three foregoing clays is in the proportions of 
the substances of which they are composed. 

Mari is a mixture of calcium carbonate and clay. When the clay 
preponderates it is known as an aluminious marl, and is used for 
the coarser and more porous kinds of pottery. 

Loam is a very impure variety of clay, and is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of bricks. 

Fuller's earth is a silicate of aluminium. It has the important 
property of strongly adhering to oily particles. If mixed up with 
water into a paste and spread on a greasy spot, it will take up the 
grease by capillary attraction. It is employed in the preparation. 
of cloth, and the best quality is obtained from Reigate in Surrey, 
where it is found in great abundance. 

Porrery AnD PorceLary.—Ancient as is the manufacture of glass, 
that of pottery is probably even still older, how old it is quite impossi- 
ble to say. Certain it is that the Egyptians were familiar with the 
methods of working up clay into ware, and also the further processes 


of glazing and coloring. Amongst the ancient nations of Europe the- 


Etruscans were famous for their pottery, and early Greece and Rome 
boasted several towns notable for their artistic ware. In Central 
America, even, specimens of pottery were found amongst some extra- 
ordinary ruins, which are said to show “considerable advance in the 
art compared with the date assigned to the ruins, viz., 1000, B.c.” 
Much progress does not seem to have been made in the ceramic 
art in Europe until about the 13th century, when one or two alche- 
mists published treatises upon glazing, and thenceforward it took 
great strides towards the perfection attained to-day. To Bernard 
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Palissy we owe the beginnings which have led up to our modern art 
pottery. Fact and fiction are so mixed and interwoven in all the 
accounts of Palissy’s life and adventures that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. He was born at the beginning © 
of the 16th century, of poor parents, and his love for the beautiful 
ultimately led him (through devious paths which lack of space will 
not permit me to detail) to the study of artistic pottery. For sixteen 
years he sacrificed himself, his wife, and his children to this pursuit. 
Did his furnace need feeding and fuel was lacking? Palissy used 
his furniture. Did his assistant require pay, and money was want- 
ing? Palissy paid him with the coat off his own back. At length 
his devotion and zeal triumphed, his creations became the fashion 
of the day, and the beautiful Palissy ware was eagerly sought for 
from far and wide. 

The earliest people whom we know to have made porcelain are the 
Chinese; when and how they first made it we do not know; these are 
facts lost in the dark history of the past. The Portuguese introduced 
porcelain into Europe in 1518; but it was made in China solely until 
1709, and was thought of as so entirely a Chinese production that it 
was called china, a name commonly applied to porcelain—and even 
occasionally to earthenware—to this very day. In 1709 Biottcher 
discovered how to make porcelain, and the Meissen factory was 
established. The secret was so sedulously guarded that in later years 
it was feared it was lost, until, in 1769, it was rediscovered by 
Macquer, and the factory of Sevres produced the most beautiful 
porcelain the world has ever seen. 

In England our earliest manufactory of fine earthenware is said to 
have been at Stratford-le-Bow in the time of Elizabeth. In her reign 
also the Staffordshire potteries began to come into repute. The first 
porcelain works were at Bow and Chelsea in the reign of George II. 

The name porcelain is variously derived from the Latin potus= 
drink ; the Italian (and Portuguese) word porcellana, a shell with a 
white, smooth, vitreous surface very similar to porcelain; and from 
pour cent années=for 100 years; this last originated in an extra- 
ordinary notion once entertained that the Chinese prepared their clay 
for firing a hundred years in advance. 

Composition and Manufacture—For making porcelain the infusible 
clay is mixed with a flux (or frit) of a fusible silicate, generally 
felspar; the proportions vary in the different factories, and greatly 
depend on the kind of Kaolin employed. China clay, alum, bay 
sand, and pounded glass were used for the famous Chelsea ware. 
Kaolin from Cornwall was first used in the Worcestershire potteries. 
When a manufacturer obtains a successful mixture he keeps to it, 
because a variation in proportion would require a different heat for 
baking, and would entail a variation in the amount of shrinking that 
the mass would undergo. It is so difficult to estimate the amount of 
shrinking that if wares to one pattern are frequently required the 
manufacturer finds it necessary to keep to one and the same mixture. 
The clay is ground between two stones under water, levigated in water, 
and the moisture afterwards carefully pressed out. The fine, cleansed 
clay is kneaded up, and thoroughly mixed with the other materials, 
and allowed to remain some months in a moist atmosphere in order to 

- 
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promote the decomposition of the organic matter present, a process 
which seems to increase plasticity. The mass is now in a condition 
for working, which is either done on the potter’s wheel or by pressing 
into moulds. The articles thus made are dried previous to the firing. 
After the porcelain is fired it is dipped into water in which the glaze 
is suspended in a finely divided state. It is again dried and placed in 
a furnace which, after being raised to a very high temperature, is 
bricked up and allowed to cool very slowly in order to ensure proper 
annealing. Porcelain is glazed with pure felspar (Sévres); Kaolin, 
quartz, lime, and broken porcelain (Meissen), or some similar mixture ; 
it should give a colorless, smooth, glassy appearance. Hard or true 
porcelain is hard and translucent; it withstands the action of power- 
ful chemical reagents better than glass, and will undergo rapid 
alteration of temperature without cracking. This power of resisting 
heat and chemical action renders it invaluable in the laboratory, 
whilst its exceeding beauty gives it a high esthetic importance. 

The time, care, and labor expended on the turning out of the 
coarser kinds of pottery are not nearly so great as for porcelain. The 
raw clay is dried, ground and mixed with the other materials; it is 
then made into a paste with water, rolled out and worked up. 

The variety of china known as porcelaine tendre (tender or fritted 
porcelain) was first prepared at St. Cloud in 1695, but is now rarely 
made in France and is regarded instead as a manufacture special to 
England. The materials employed are usually Cornish Clay or Kaolin 
with a frit of burnt bones or a mineral phosphate, and a glaze more 
fusible than the mass, generally containing borax and lead oxide. 
This difference between the degrees of fusibility of the glaze and the 
mass render it unable to withstand so high a temperature as the true 
porcelain. 


Parian or Carrara ware is a white unglazed porcelain which owes 
its appearance to the use of a soft felspar in its manufacture. The 
yellowish white tint is due to the presence of a small quantity of ferric 
oxide. It is less fusible than tender porcelain, and is principally used 
for statuettes. 

Stoneware is a kind of porcelain more or less colored from impuri- 
ties in the materials. The frit is not so carefully mixed with the clay 
as for porcelain, and is used in a much larger proportion ; therefore, of 
course, the baking does not require so high a temperature. Conse- 
quently stoneware can be more easily worked, and produced at a lower 
cost, than porcelain. The famous Wedgewood ware is a fine kind of 
stoneware. . 

Fine earthenware is made from the Devonshire and Dorsetshire clays 
mixed with quartz; this mixture becomes nearly white on burning, 
and any color is covered by the use of a white opaque glaze. This is 
our ordinary ware, and is largely manufactured in Staffordshire. 
There is a commoner kind of earthenware made from colored plastic 
clays, sometimes mixed with marl to diminish the shrinking, and 
glazed by throwing common salt into the kiln just previous to the 
completion of the firing. Earthenware is sometimes called Faience from 
Faenza in Italy, where it is said to have been first made. For common 
pottery impure colored clays are used. Sometimes this ware is left 
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unglazed, or else an easily fusible lead glaze is used. Drain pipes and 
vessels used for acids or domestic purposes are generally salt glazed. 
Painted Porcelain.—This is a similar art to the painting of glass ; 
the same coloring substances' are used for both. The colors are of 
two classes: the refractory colors, those that will stand the high tem- 
perature of the porcelain kiln, and hence may be painted on the ware 
below the glaze; and the muffle colors, those whick cannot be heated 
beyond a certain temperature without injury. Th se last are put on 
over the glaze and fired into the ware at a lowey temperature in a 
muffle instead of a kiln. There are two ways of j.ainting porcelain : 
one way is to print the design in colors on unsized paper (prepared for 
this special purpose) from copper plates and apply it to the ware before 
the final firing ; in this condition it rapidly absorbs the color, the paper 
is then washed off, the ware again fired, and the color fixed. Instead 
of paper, a flexible sheet of glue is sometimes used for transferring 
the design ; this can be easily cleaned and repeatedly used. Another 
method of painting is to melt the color with a fusible glaze, reduce it 
to a fine powder and work it up with oil; the color so prepared is laid 
on with a hair pencil, and the ware is then fired in a muffle. The 
laying on of the colors requires infinite care, as, to the difficulties which 
ordinarily beset the path of the artist, the painter in porcelain has the 
additional one that the colors he lays on in no way represent their 
appearance after firing. Indeed it appears that he cannot always 
accurately estimate the ultimate effect of his work as he does it. 
Hypatra Brapiavcu Bonner. 
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(Continued from page 231.) 


It is now time, however, to ask how the English drama came to 
develop so unfortunately as it did. In the reign of Elizabeth we have 
undoubtedly a very rapid evolution, quite apart from the great phe- 
nomenon of Shakspere; and this we may reasonably connect with that 
fresh growth of the national life which, after the long fever of the 
Wars of the Roses, slowly began under Henry VII., and may be said 
to have flowered under Elizabeth; when it coincided with the awaken- 
ing of the European mind in the train of the Reformation and the 
progress of discovery. London at that time must have presented a 
notable plexus of energy and originality, collecting as it did the 
nation’s most stirring and forward spirits of every sort, all lured and 
fired by the fame of a court where emulous great ones brought celebrity 
as a tribute to a queen of whom it was at least certain that she was 
high-spirited and appreciative of all forms of capacity that duly 
ministered to her self-love. In such a society, while the populace 
must always have its casting-vote in the theatre, expansion and ad- 
venturous experiment were almost as feasible on the stage as in 





1 As these are given under the head of “‘Guass” in the March and April 
numbers of Our Corner, it is unnecessary for me to repeat them. 
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science and literature; and the spirit of progress was bound to be at 
work in every branch of intellectual effort. Hence, broadly speaking, 
the quick growth of the ‘‘romantic” drama, with its pell-mell of 
chronicles, legends, episodes from foreign and antique history, 
Spanish, French and Italian fiction, fairy fantasy, tradition, and con- 
temporary life and incident. But meantime there was no correspond- 
ing development of culture throughout the nation; and the dramatic 
efflorescence was, so to speak, in excess of its natural power of growth. 
The enormous fecundity was in itself premonitory of exhaustion in that 
particular line—exhaustion, that is, of effective or ‘viable’ produc- 
tion; exhaustion of the kind known as “‘running to seed”. By the 
time of Charles I. the production of plays had been carried to the 
point of mania. The scurrilous but probably conscientious Prynne, in 
the Epistle Dedicatory to his Histriomastiz, states on information 
received from ‘‘Stationers’’, that above forty thousand playbooks had 
been printed within the two years previous to the time of his writing ; 
and we know that the production was achieved with a fatal facility ; 
the established form being accepted as a matter of course and the 
previous methods insincerely imitated ; till, as Mr. Ward puts it, ‘‘in 
the lesser dramatists of the close of Charles I.’s reign we find a loose- 
ness of versification which shows how easily familiarity passes into 
contempt, and how want of character reflects itself already in the mere 
outward form of an art” (Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit., II., 442). The 
explanation is that the best intellect of the nation had turned into 
other channels; political and religious questions having arisen such as 
had never troubled the undevout generation of Elizabeth; and the 
mere pleasure-loving populace never did and never will raise the 
drama by asking high things of it. All the while, be it remembered, 
through the reign of Elizabeth and onwards, the primitive Miracle- 
play had been surviving in the rural districts, along with the Morali- 
ties. One of the last representations the Queen saw was of an 
allegorical Moral-play (Collier, II., 324); and there is evidence that 
the Chester Whitsun plays were in use as late as the beginning of the 
17th century (p. 77). Here the full force of the tendency to imitation 
in the popular drama becomes apparent. Alterations had to be made 
in the doctrinal portions of the Miracles when the Reformation 
supervened; and contemporary allusions were necessarily imperma- 
nent; but not only were the same plays retained for nearly three 
hundred years, but actually the same manuscripts were used, the Chester 
series exhibiting alterations in the orthography of each century. 
Here we see imitativeness carried to the point of stagnation: in the 
drama proper the tendency was partly disguised in the post-Shaks- 
perean period by the abundance of the manufacture; but imitation it 
was of the most emphatic kind. The summing up of the matter is 
that whereas the genius first of Marlowe and then of Shakspere 
rapidly developed a particular art form, the fecund writers of the reign 
of Charles made no advance whatever on the Shaksperean formula ; 
and the case is equally clear if for Shakspere we substitute the less 
commanding names of Beaumont and Fletcher. These give us fair 
workmanship in a given genre, and all that serious English drama 
does after them for about two centuries is to niggle away in the same 
genre, studiously archaic, scrupulously unnatural, deadlily classic. 
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There is all the difference of two worlds between the growth of the 
old Greek drama and the history of the English stage. The Greek 
life, so to speak, floated its drama, the two being in large part com- 
mensurate ; and the stage of each generation differed from that before 
it as the general culture of Athens did, up to the point of national 
decay. In England the conditions were more nearly those of Rome. 
After the two magnificent strides of Marlowe and Shakspere—the 
achievement of two great poets, one of whom lived to mellow his fire 
into light and his passion into philosophy—the drama succumbed to 
the attractive force of the popular intellectual mediocrity, uninspired 
and unfostered by any consensus of taste and genius. The multitude 
of shallow versifiers, always with us and always behind the most 
virile thought of their age, swarmed in to compete for the favors of 
the theatre-keepers; far too eager to get a livelihood or a hearing 
ever to dream of improving on the methods of their canonised prede- 
cessors, even if they had had the genius to do it, or the commercialism 
of the stage had given them the opportunity. 

I have said that the courses of the English drama after Shakspere 
were peculiarly ill-starred. True, the deflection of the best part of 
the nation’s mind and heart to other fields was a movement of which 
the effect on the drama could not be evaded; but when the ferments 
of religious and political thought had done their natural work, so 
far as the stage was concerned, puritanical law came in to reinforce 
and clinch the process, crowning it with absolute forcible overthrow. 
I doubt whether Puritanism—which, according to Mr. Arnold, has 
held the nation’s spirit imprisoned for two hundred years—did as 
evil a turn to any of the arts in England as to the drama. Music 
it certainly checked, but that art could not in the nature of things 
be interfered with as effectively as the drama, and could in the 
next generation go on again as before. But to put down the acted 
drama for seventeen years was to inflict a quite peculiar and irreparable 
damage. For one thing, had the theatres remained open during the 
Protectorate, there was every chance of the development of a species 
of play which should be at once original and wholesome ; the public 
opinion of the London of Oliver’s day being bound to enforce decorum, 
while it would probably have been exigent of merit. That notable 
growth of original character and capacity which marks the period of 
the Long Parliament partly parallels the intellectual activity of the 
reign of Elizabeth. But “the fatal Ordinance of the Lords and 
Commons, bearing date September 2nd, 1642, had declared that ‘ while 
these sad causes and set times of humiliation do continue, stage plays 
shall cease and be forborne’’’, and it was all over with dramatic art 
for that epoch—‘ the exercise at the Beares Colledge and the motions 
of the Puppets’, be it noted, being allowed to remain ‘in force and 
vigour’, as the vainly remonstrating actors pointed out afterwards. 
(See Ward, II., 444.) The habit of play-going, as a part of ordinary 
London life, died out; and the art of acting, which had probably 
attained a high pitch of excellence—witness the reputation of Better- 
ton—was for the time blotted out, leaving the field absolutely free to 
all the corrupt influences of the Restoration, when that came round. 

The mere rooting out of the national drama, however, disastrous as 
such a proceeding obviously must be, was in itself perhaps not more 
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than half of the evil done. An indirect injury was effected which was 
more far-reaching than the direct. When the theatres were reopened, 
not merely did they give carte blanche to obscene comedy and artificial 
tragedy, but it was made impossible for what better dramatic taste 
there was to gratify itself; a rigid monopoly—made possible by the 
previous suppression—being as promptly established as the theatrical 
restoration itself. Notice has of late years almost ceased to be taken 
of the effect of this monopoly on our dramatic history, but that effect 
has been to some extent traced, and the exposition is or may be made 
as indisputable as any historic process of demonstration can well be. 
We know that the monopoly raised prices, that orderly people were 
repelled by the noisy profligacy of the new class of roysterers in the 
audience as well as by the growing offensiveness of the new comedy ; 
and that whereas “before the wars” the town could support six 
theatres, it was now compelled to restrict itself to two;' so that the 
roysterers had it all their own way, the two theatres naturally provid- 
ing pieces in the court taste. Thus was the possibility of a wholesome 
drama shut out, and the habit of play-going among the majority finally 
stamped down by the very action of those who proposed to foster the 
drama. Royalism was almost as oppressive to the art as Puritanism 
had been. The Puritans had whipped persistent players, out of hatred 
of their calling, and the monopolists got the civil arm to do likewise 
by way of preserving their monopoly ; every attempt of the national 
dramatic instinct to assert itself outside of the patent theatres being 
strenuously suppressed. The example of the Act 39th Elizabeth, 
which classed unlicenced actors as rogues and vagabonds, was eagerly 
followed in the 12th Anne, purely on behalf of the monopolists. It is 
too much, of course, to argue, as Mr. F. G. Tomlins did in his “ Past 
and Present State of Dramatic Art and Literature ”’, that a “‘ vigorous 
and intellectual” drama would certainly have risen if the art had only 
been free; but it is obvious that the deliberate degradation of un- 
licenced actors to the level of thievish tramps effectually narrowed the 
chances of its vigorous expansion. To look to the popular taste for a 
direct elevation of any art is a mistake ; but when we consider how the 
purely popular Comedy of the Masks in Italy at length made possible 
the comedy of Goldoni, who was first inspired by it, and who influ- 
enced Lessing and Diderot, and through them the later European 
stage—when we see how freedom may thus provide opportunity for 
and actually call out genius, we can form some estimate of what we 
have lost in art by that benighted spirit of monopoly which has been so 
well denounced in connexion with trade. Had the holders of the 
monopolies, indeed, used their advantages to promote good art they 
might have done much; but how far they were from aiming at any- 
thing of the kind, from the Restoration till the abolition of their privi- 
leges, let Mr. Tomlins tell : 


“‘The history of the lessees of the patent theatres (with some few honor- 
able exceptions, and particularly Mr. Macready) is the history of a succession 
of improvident profligates, most of whose careers commence with impudent 
quackery and conclude with insolvency and obscurity.”’ (‘‘Past and Present 





1 See the old tract ‘‘ Historia Histrionica ”’, reprinted in No. 1 of White’s ‘‘ Old 
English Drama ”’, and Prynne’s “‘ Epistle Dedicatory ’’. 
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State”, p. 11). ‘‘ Of all monopolies the theatrical has been the most abused 
.... The holders of the patents and their lessees . . . . have exercised 
their exclusive grants to turn their theatres into popular exhibition places. 
Not a single foreign or native monstrosity has appeared, but it has been 
eagerly sought after by the managers of the large theatres to bring money 
to their treasuries. .... Rope-dancers, ladder-walkers, cats and dogs, 
monkeys, and men-imitators of monkeys, anybody or anything that it was 
conjectured could attract, have been snapped at by them. Murphy was 
offered the price of a first-rate drama to lecture on the weather, and the 
Bayaderes were only prevented appearing on their boards by the superior 
activity of Mr. Yates.” (‘‘ Brief View of the English Drama” [1840], 
pp. 120-1.) 

And when, under George IT., the comic genius of Fielding seemed on 
the way to give rise to a living drama, crude, coarse, and inartistic at 
the outset, necessarily, but full of possibilities of development, Walpole 
stepped in with the Act 10th George II., a partisan measure of un- 
paralleled stringency, which positively purported to be unalterable by 
any future law. The wisdom and the good taste of that statesman 
gave us the Lord Chamberlain; and again and yet again (17th and 
25th George II.) further laws were passed to effect the suppression of 
independent drama and degrade the calling of the actor, in so far as it 
was followed outside of the strait limits of the tyrannous law; till, 
between official oppression and the ever-recurring recrudescence of 
fanaticism in the Wesleyan and other religious revivals, we arrived at 
the chronic condition in which M. Taine found us twenty years ago— 
that of a nation professing to find its greatest man in a dramatist, but 
without the habit of going to the play; and consequently with no 
living drama of any importance. 


VI. 


How little of upward evolution there has been in our drama within 
the last century in particular, may be best gathered from a comparison 
of our current plays with our current novels. At the time of Fielding, 
though both he and Goldsmith were of course much stronger in fiction 
than in comedy, it could not be said that there was any steep disparity 
between the dramatic and the fictional literature of the country, seeing 
that, while these writers themselves gave a mighty impulse to the 
development of the novel, they yet retained in their romantic method 
many of the conventionalities which constituted the chief weakness of 
the drama of that day. But since then the novel has evolved almost 
unceasingly alongside of the ethical and psychological thinking of the 
time; while the drama has lagged behind till it seems as if now it 
could never overtake the other art. Some critics of an obsolete school 
do still occasionally set up Fielding and Scott above all the 
fiction of the last fifty years, giving Fielding some little preference 
because he is still earlier than Scott; but in regard tothe drama it is 
rather an established doctrine than a conservative prejudice that no 
modern drama will bear a moment’s comparison with Sheridan. I 
think that view is extravagant. I should say that the best work of 
Mr. Albery, of Mr. Grundy, of Mr. Merivale, of Mr. Pinero, as drama, 
is altogether truer, saner, sounder, more thoughtful, and therefore 
more finished, than Sheridan’s, though perhaps inferior to it in a 
certain buoyancy and effortless vigor. That, however, is not enough, 
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by a long way. The real grievance is not that our drama has made 
no absolute progress, but that it has progressed so little relatively to 
our literature in general; that our best playwrights have produced 
nothing that approaches in value and importance to our best fiction, 
while by far the greater part of our acted plays are simply beneath 
serious criticism. Put the two lines of development side by side, and 
the force of the contrast becomes overwhelming. Goldsmith, Richard- 
son, Fielding, Scott, Jane Austen, the Brontés, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Mrs. Oliphant, George Meredith, George Eliot—not to men- 
tion a dozen respectable novelists of lower standing: against these 
what dramatists shall we name? Sheridan certainly: but next? 
Knowles, Mrs. Lovel, Talfourd, Jerrold, Robertson, Boucicault, Byron, 
Mr. Collins, Mr. Reade—and then the contemporary writers before 
named. One hardly cares to mention those comedy-writers who as 
actors did such honest service on the stage for which they wrote; any 
more than one cares to insist that even the creditable work of our 
abler dramatists stands wofully little chance of holding its own on the 
stream of time against the fiction which has made the last fifty years 
stand out as a literary period. But if this can be said of the drama of 
the front rank, what account shall we give of the rest ? 

To continue the comparison of novels and plays, it is obvious that 
the conditions of popular acceptance of the two kinds of work are 
very different. A novel finds its way easily enough to the kind of 
people who are able to appreciate it, and there is no serious trouble 
in the way of conflict of tastes. Educated people do not go for their 
fiction to the Zondon Journal, nor are the amateurs of that kind of 
periodical likely to put themselves in the predicament of having to 
toil through Ifddlemarch; and even if a critical reader of the former 
order is tempted to purchase a story like ‘‘Called Back”’, after all 
he has only thrown away ninepence and the time involved in skipping 
the highly-padded narrative over which H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
is alleged to have sat up all night. But an English play, even if 
produced at one of the higher-class theatres, is witnessed by an 
audience including a great many of the people who admire “ Called 
Back”, a considerable number who can find pabulum in the London 
Journal, and only a doubtful sprinkling of those who can really 
appreciate good fiction. The good novel finds its readers scattered 
all over the country : the play, whether in London or in the provinces, 
has to run its chance with the people who go to the theatre to “‘ pass 
the evening”; and the natural result is that the play becomes adapted 
to fulfil chiefly that function for that class. The case certainly looks 
rather hopeless, as this very adjustment of things makes it the more 
unlikely that there should arise that habit of theatre-going on the 
part of competently cultured people which alone can bring together a 
fit audience for a good play. As Mr. Archer puts it in his ‘“‘ English 
Dramatists of To-day ”, almost the only really expert attempt to deal 
with the subject in recent years :— 


‘‘We have got into a vicious circle, and seem likely to go on turning 
in it indefinitely. A frivolous public calls for frivolous plays, and frivolous 
plays breed a frivolous public. The public degrades the managers, the 
managers the authors, the authors the actors, the actors the critics, and the 
critics the public again.” ‘‘A theatre” he says again rather fiercely, ‘a 
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theatre supported mainly by people who have no taste or thought whatever, 
and partly by people who have taste or thought for everything except the 
drama, cannot be expected to take a serious hold of life. Pleasure, and 
that of the least elevating sort, is all that the public expects or will accept 
at even our best theatres. People talk of the theatre as an instrument of 
culture, but they take very good care that it shall be nothing of the sort. 
A drama which opens the slightest intellectual, moral, or political question 
is certain to fail. The public will accept open vice, but it will have nothing 
to do with a moral problem. It likes to go to the theatre to-night, and to: 
forget the name, plot, and characters of the piece to-morrow. It will laugh 
always, cry sometimes, shudder now and then, but think—never’’; the 
operation of thinking, it is suggested later on, ‘‘ interfering with the diges- 
tion of the solid supper, without which no evening at the theatre is 
complete.” 


At a time when Mr. Ruskin outdoes the ineptitude of the Zimes in 
his senile raptures over ‘“‘Claudian”; and when even Mr. Arnold, 
who only a few years ago went so far, if I recollect rightly, as to call 
our stage the most contemptible in Europe, is understood to take 
delight in ‘‘The Silver King ”’—at such a time the above diatribe 
may perhaps be traversed by people with some pretension to authority; 
but it is hardly likely, to put Mr. Ruskin out of the question, that 
Mr. Arnold would say “The Silver King” was fit to rank, as 
literature, even in the relation in which the minor Elizabethan and 
the Caroline drama stood to the other imaginative or the philosophic 
work of those times; if, indeed, he could seriously contemplate the 
ranking of such a crude melodrama as literature at all. Whatever be 
the opinions of men in whom innate conservatism, developing and 
ossifying with years, has deadened a once delicate if capricious critical 
faculty, there can hardly be any dispute among fresher minds as to 
the abject unworthiness of the multitude of popular plays, relatively 
to the general intellectual standards of the day. And “popular” 
here does not mean “designed for the mob”. Those compositions 
for which Mr. Wills manufactures the blank verse, with someone else 
to design the miracles, while the united faculties of the manager and 
his archeologist devise the scenic effects—those productions in which 
competent and incompetent dramatists alike are content to be the 
collaborators of theatre lessees who combine commercialism with the 
actor’s art—these plays are understood all round to appeal to the 
‘‘upper classes” as well as to the lower, and are in point of fact 
relatively as much patronised by dress-circle-goers as are the so-called 
comedies of society. And when we go to a still deeper deep, when 
we turn to the roaring melodramas at which a patriotic audience is 
thrilled to blatant extasy by scenic suggestions of our last campaign 
against one of the inferior races, we find ourselves in presence of a» 
depravation of taste and intelligence, a sheer cretinism in matters of 
the imagination, such as recals instantly and forcefully the downward 
artistic course of imperial Rome. For here too the ‘‘ upper classes ”’, 
the wearers of evening dress and diamonds, are present in crowds to 
relish if not to applaud the tawdry spectacle. Distinguished officers 
gravely certify to the accuracy of the details as regards uniform and 
drill ; and all our social host of “‘ barbarians and Philistines”, male 
and female, swarms to see what the laurelled general has approved. 
As a piece of dramatic action, the play is on the level of a peep-show - 
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as a study of human nature, it is really much more banal than the 
material of the traditional penny dreadful, the plot being often hardly 
distinguishable from deliberate burlesque; while the acting is only 
endurable to people to whom mimetic art stands in some such stead 
as do cheap German prints of Scriptural scenes to the pious poor. I 
decline to believe that any man who is fairly capable of appreciating 
a novel of Thackeray or Hawthorne, or even what is best in Charles 
Reade, can get from these exhibitions any satisfaction save a forlorn 
entertainment over their fathomless imbecility. But the fashionable 
classes are there all the same, and such performances probably draw 
more money than anything has ever before done in the history of the 
stage. 

It is not uncommon to hear this state of things put down, by 
people who realise and deplore it, to a certain national or racial inca- 
pacity for dramatic art; a formula which is further employed to 
account for our imitativeness in drama of a higher order, in so far 
as we attempt it. In this way, Fanny Kemble has summed up that 
the Italians are a dramatic people, the French merely a theatrical 
people, and the English neither the one nor the other. But this sort 
of thing is at best no explanation at all, and is even misleading so far 
as it goes. When did the Italians begin to be dramatic and the 
French to be theatrical? At a time when the drama of France was at 
all events as important in a literary sense as that of Italy—that is, 
before Corneille and Racine—the poetic drama of England was more 
abundant, more vigorous than that of France, and apparently more 
vitalised, more in touch with life, and nearer men’s hearts. It is not 
disputed that in regard to its primitive Mystery-drama England was 
fully abreast of continental countries; indeed Mr. Cohn (‘‘Shakspere 
in Germany”, p. 9,) claims that ‘from the earliest times the English 
people were preéminent above all the other nations of modern Europe 
for their peculiar aptitude for dramatic entertainments”; and a 
German professor, cited by Mr. Cohn, has gone so far as to argue 
very strenuously, though apparently not very logically, against those 
English writers who would trace the English ecclesiastical drama to 
French sources. Even in Scotland, where the Reformation absolutely 
killed the drama once for all, the dramatic level attained by Sir 
David Lyndsay in the Moral-play is, on the testimony of Mr. Ward 
(I., 70-71), far higher than that of any Morality of the same period in 
Europe. It will not bear looking into, this theory of the essentially 
undramatic cast of the British mind. The Chester Miracle-plays were 
separately undertaken by the members of some dozen different trades 
in that not very large town, so general at least was the interest in 
dramatic matters, and, comparatively speaking, the dramatic faculty, 
in those times in England. Not toa racial defect, but to a concurrence 
of historical causes such as we have briefly passed in review, must we 
look for the arrest of our dramatic development. From the Restora- 
tion onwards, as we have seen, everything has tended to leave the 
theatre dependent, broadly speaking, on two classes only, one very 
large, the other very small; the first being the multitude of the unin- 
tellectual, comprising every variety of frivolity, ignorance, stupidity, 
and brutality; the other being the limited body of lovers of art and 
literature who were thoughtful without being fanatical, a body cer- 
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tainly never so organised as to have any effective control over the 
stage, supposing it ever to have been numerous enough to make such 
control a possible thing. A speech Dryden puts in the mouth of one 
of the speakers in his ‘‘ Essay on Dramatic Poesy’”’, gives us a notion 
of the audience of his day: ‘‘I have observed in all our tragedies the 
audience cannot forbear laughing when the actors are to die; it is the 
most comic part of the whole play.” And Steele may perhaps be 
trusted for his account of the English audience of his period, though 
he is absurd enough in his conception of the public of ancient Rome, 
with which he so unfavorably compared his countrymen : 


‘* What passes on the Stage, and the Reception it meets with from the 
Audience, is a very useful Instruction. . ... According to what you may 
observe there on our Stage, you see them often moved so directly against all 
common Sense and Humanity, that you would be apt to pronounce us a 
Nation of Savages. .... The other Night an Old Woman carried off with 
a Pain in her Side, with all the Distortions and Anguish of Countenance 
which is natural to one in that Condition, was laughed and clapped off the 
Stage. .... The intollerable Folly and Confidence of Players putting in 
Words of their own, does in a great measure feed the absurd Taste of the 
Audience. But however that is, it is ordinary for a Cluster of Coxcombs to 
take up the House to themselves, and equally insult both the Actors and 
the Company.” (Spectator, No. 502.) 


And there is a hardly quotable passage on the grossness of the re- 
sponse of the audience to the grossness of the contemporary comedy. 
These are among our dramatic antecedents ; and if to-day we are less 
heartless and more scrupulous about open grossness, none the less 
have we a very numerous audience for sneaking prurience, and a 
countless multitude capable of only the most primitive dramatic sensa- 


tions. Joun RoserRtTson. 
(To be concluded.) 








A Word on Property. 
[Translated from La Tribune des Peuples.] 





SavE insult and grape-shot, political economy has now no arguments 
to bring forward against the workman who claims the integral pro- 
duct of his labor. Henceforth this is taken for granted. No more 
equivocation is possible: either the reign of violence or the advent 
of justice! If society is made up of individuals who have no ideal 
save the struggle for existence, no justice save the right of the 
strongest, it follows that the poor and the weak belong to those who 
can seize them. According to the necessities and the desires of the 
master they serve as food for cannon, food for machines, food for lust ; 
they must live for the enrichment and the whims of others, happy and 
grateful if their owner now and then leaves them some small respite 
in their poverty. But if justice ought to regulate human relations, if 
all have an equal right to life, to comfort, and to the free development 
of their capacities, then it is certain that industrial slavery is an 
atrocity doomed to disappear. Even now the exploiter does not 
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trouble himself to prove to the proletarian that he is wrong to wish to 
be free. Alas! it is the slaves themselves who, ignorant of their own 
strength and fettered by the daily exigencies of hunger, do not yet 
know how to combine for the re-organisation of industry and for the 
delivery of themselves and their families from an intolerable servituue. 

But the dawn approaches. Everywhere that a factory exists, 
propaganda is going on among the workers. It may be said that the 
whole industrial world is a huge school, as well as a laboratory for 
observation and experiment. The worker is learning more and more, 
and, justice being everywhere understood in the same sense, a coali- 
tion is forming among those who suffer. By the mere process of 
reflecting on their position and seeking means of escape from it, all 
the workers of the world are being forcibly dragged into our ranks. 
All the workers, we say. Yes, even the agricultural. Until now our 
enemies have reckoned on the peasants as their most secure support. 
They were ever praising the virtue of these good country folks, who 
did not take the trouble to think for themselves, and who meekly 
received the mot d’ordre from mayor or priest. Flattery not suflicing, 
they added falsehood and calumny. They sought to excite the field 
laborer against the town proletarian, holding him up as a kind of wild 
beast ready to spring on the peasant’s land; they circulated all sort of 
follies about the ‘‘sharers of goods”. The simple countryman flew 
into a fury against the supposed robber of his field, and the trick was 
done. 

Unluckily for our adversaries this farce is nearly played out, 
and it is time to find a new one, if possible. To begin with, the 
peasants of Europe are not rich enough to get very angry with the 
sharers. Proprietors alone can yield to the luxury of this indignation ; 
why should he be irritated, this miserable day-laborer, who cannot 
lift up a handful of earth and call it his? He has no fields to lose, 
and the idea of sharing his poverty with the riches of the great terri- 
torial lord is not of a nature to greatly terrify him. Let the master 
take care! He runs a great risk of being understood in a fashion 
which he does not desire. 

Nor is this all. The small proprietor and the humble peasant 
who owns a few acres of land, and carefully guards the title-deeds, 
duly signed and sealed, at the back of his chest; even he begins to 
ask if it be quite true that the factory operatives covet his harvest. 
He is told that property should be the recompence of work, and he 
believes it; but when he sees the domain of his great neighbor, the 
ambassador or the banker, swell with each year, he begins to murmur 
to himself: ‘Is it by his own work, or by the work of other people, 
that the large proprietor thus augments his estate and his revenue ? 
Is not he the real spoiler, the real enemy; he, who never having 
touched spade or mattock in his life, none the less reduces to poverty 
industrious toilers, always on foot before the dawn?” And even sup- 
posing that the workmen are the pillagers they are painted, they have 
no idea of coming to ravage the country, whereas the big neighbor, 
far more dangerous, is jealous of their furrows, of their cottages. 

It is impossible to estimate fairly the energy, the perseverance, the 
cunning, with which the peasant guards his scrap of ground. By 
force of work he succeeds in making fertile a field which the lords of 
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other days left as useless common ; by force of temperance he manages 
to exclude his food from the daily cost of living; by force of economy 
he finds means to dispute the soil with the banker bit by bit. Such 
is the prudence of the peasant in his fight for the possession of the 
land, that he has learned even to control his senses, and to limit to 
two or three the number of children who are to share the inheritance. 
But how often all these efforts end but in ruin. While the power of 
money suffices to form big estates, all the work, all the abnegation of 
the peasant are spent in vain, and the little patrimony goes to swell 
the immense domains of the great landlord. It is well known that in 
England the class of small cultivators has been wholly driven from the 
soil, and that the land is held by a small number of proprietors, which 
diminishes year by year. There were forty thousand of them twenty 
years ago; there are not quite thirty thousand to-day; and if the 
concentration of riches is to continue in similar fashion, without the 
people thinking it right to interfere, the whole of England will at 
length find itself in the hands of a single landlord, or of a banker’s 
house. 

Compared with this tremendous absorption of the land by capital, 
how vain and paltry seem the efforts of the peasant to win a couple of 
furrows, or a few nut-trees. Thus in Ireland, a country in which 
the proprietors have huge domains, wretched families quarrel over the 
remnants of imperceptible heritages, little plots surrounded by walls 
and filled with poor vegetables. Often the mania of heredity is pushed 
to such a point that they dispute furiously over a veritable myth, a 
nothing. The traveller Emerson Tennant relates that a tribunal at 
Point de Galles had recently before it a very complex case about the 
2520th part of ten cacao-trees. It is not only in the island of Ceylon 
that the poor silly proletarian runs into such follies. 

Whatever else he may do, the small cultivator is condemned 
beforehand to submit to the conditions of capital, if he is determined 
to continue the struggle in his present isolation, if he remains under 
the present régime of private property. The agricultural laborers of 
England have grasped this truth; hence their sudden combination, 
thanks to which they are marching from victory to victory over the 
great tenant-farmers, and which must ultimately land them in collec- 
tive property. This association of tillers of the soil is perhaps the 
greatest development of the century, although the talkers of the 
Chamber have not yet deigned to notice it. Henceforth peasants and 
operatives, who were mutually distrustful, meet on the same road; 
both find themselves at one for the recovery of their means of produc- 
tion, the soil and the factory. 

‘‘ But ’’, cry the economists, ‘‘the love of personal property is so 
inherent in human nature that the taking away of the right of be- 
queathing the soil will be the taking away of the mainspring of work, 
and consequently of society itself”. It is sad that facts should be 
against this argument. Are not the Russians and the Serbs men, as 
much as the French, the Swiss, and the Germans? yet among them 
is not the commune the only proprietor of the soil, and is not reparti- 
tion made anew whenever by births and deaths the proportional parts 
assigned to families have become unequal? Are not gates and bound- 
aries useless among all these sharers, and does not the absence of the 
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dividing wall result in suppressing the contests and suits which are 
so frequent among ourselves ? 

The history of millions of men demonstrates that it is perfectly 
possible for a man to work zealously without having as his object the 
leaving of some acres of land to his son as his exclusive property. 
Apart from the agricultural communities which flourish in England 
and in the United States, which have not yet the sanction of long 
duration, the Zadrougas of all the Slav countries under Austrian and 
Turkish rule offer indubitable examples of societies living happily 
without inheritance. Associations composed of from ten to sixty 
persons constitute petty Republics, freely debating over their business, 
and choosing their managers and agents without any outside inter- 
vention. When one of these associated communities grows too large, 
it divides and forms another association. All the Zadrougas of a 
district readily help each other; if some pressing business has to be 
finished, the whole population sets to work and the job is completed 
amidst songs and shouts of joy. Formerly things were similarly 
managed in Western Europe, but Roman and feudal law, and the 
power of the State put at the service of the private interests of nobles 
and bourgeois, have gradually changed the tenure of property. In 
France, as in Switzerland and in Italy, there still exist many plots 
called communal, but how ironical is this pretence, at least in France. 
The soil is so well guarded by rules and orders, that it always lies 
waste, and that the unfortunate peasant, followed by the stern eye of 
the gendarme, scarcely dares to lead her donkey there and allow him 
to ‘‘ stretch out his tongue”’. 

However, it is not the ancient custom of family or communal 
property which it is now proposed to restore. The world does not 
march backwards. The culture of the soil is being gradually trans- 
formed into an industrial business, like the exploitation of mines and 
the working of raw materials; like every other industry, it is being 
gradually freed from old-fashioned routine, and its rule-of-thumb 
methods are being replaced by scientific. As in the coal-mine or in 
cotton-spinning, business has to be simplified by the division of labor; 
day by day the soil becomes more and more like a great workshop 
for agricultural production, each part of which is a special industry, 
in which each worker has his assigned duty. ‘‘ Agricultural co- 
operation is impossible,” say the economists; exactly the contrary is 
the truth; isolated work becomes more and more ruinous to the tiller 
of the soil; the grouping of laborers becomes more and more indis- 
pensable; the only question is whether they are to be aggregated 
together like galley-slaves under the whip of a master, or work at a 
common task like free co-operators. 

In comparison with the future that lies before industrial and 
scientific culture, how poor is the management of the soil under the 
wretched and petty system of individual property! Each pulls his 
own way, each works for himself, without method, idea, or reason. 
Haunted by the spirit of routine the peasant never thinks of doing 
more than obtain from his field the wonted crops, even though the 
soil and the climate are but half suitable; the laborer must wring 
from the soil the grains or the fruits obtained therefrom by his fore- 
fathers. The plots are variegated and of most incongruous colors 
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instead of being divided into graceful curves following the lines of the 
level, the sweep of the landscape, the varieties of soil, the fields are 
chopped up into grotesque parallelograms, adpressed to one another, 
the very shape testifying to the absence of scientific method. "Water 
is left to chance; here the agriculturist lets the moisture collect in 
marshes, and sees the inundation invade his ground without taking 
steps to prevent it; there his field is arid within a few steps of the 
river. A great mass of water rolls unutilised to the sea, when every 
drop should find its work. 

To obtain an idea of the revolution which must take place, and 
which is going on day by day in agriculture by the application of 
scientific methods, let us take as an example a natural district, an 
alluvial basin in its entirety. There, there is no longer any question 
as to the routine of the laborer; science has thoroughly investigated 
the soil in order to utilise its whole productive force. For the geogra- 
pher and meteorologist to say what will be the probable succession of 
temperatures and barometric pressures at the various points of the 
basin, to trace the isothermic lines, and to indicate precisely the 
slopes and the varied situations; for the geologist and the chemist to 
investigate the original composition of the soils, to apportion the 
added ingredients, to suggest the most favorable admixture; for the 
hydrologist to seek for hidden springs, to calculate the outflow of 
water, to measure its velocity, to trace out canals for irrigation, to 
prepare the complete arterial and venous system of the basin from 
its commencement to its margin on plain or sea; for the engineer to 
construct canals, bridges, agricultural roads, steamengines, store 
houses, and all the enormous apparatus needed for cultivating the 
soil; for the scientific agriculturist, finally, to see to the nutfition of 
the soil, to the sowing and planting. Is it proved that such and such 
a part of the country should be forested so as to yield its maximum of 
production, it will be covered with trees; if another part is more 
titted for cereals, for vines, for vegetables, for fruit-trees, for flowers, 
it will be devoted to the plants favored by soil, water and climate. 
Nor is this all. The statistician, the economist, the distributor, must 
discover whether there is not a danger that such or such a culture, 
already largely carried on in some other country, may not be over- 
supplying the demands of the consumers, and whether it would not be 
better to replace it by some other form of production more useful in 
the interests of the society. 

It will be seen that agriculture thus practised demands the concur- 
rence of all; every intellectual force should be employed to develop 
the common domain of man. In this way, products would increase to 

an enormous extent, as is already proved by the results of industrial 
‘Gulture in the huge farms of the scientific agriculturists of England. 
fAided by science the large factories have killed out the cottage indus- 
tries ; in similar fashion cultivation on a large scale will supplant cul- 
tivation on a small. To work, then, ye peasants! If you would 
remain free, if the fate of the hodcarrier, of the slave, terrify you, 
hasten, for there is barely time. Combine, league yourselves together 
for the collective ownership of the soil, ere the capitalists seize it. 
Aid the operative to become his own master, and let him aid you in 
turn. Understand at length that your cause and his are one. 
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In conclusion, let us remember an anecdote more than two thousand 
yearsold. When Epaminondas was building Megalopolis, in the centre 
of the Peloponnesus, the future inhabitants of the town prayed Plato to 
formulate for them model institutions. ‘‘ Willingly,” said the philo- 
sopher; ‘‘ but shall you have any proprietors among you ?”—‘ Most 
certainly. Each one of us will have his own field, and may enclose 
it with walls.”—‘‘ Then, I have nothing more to say to you. Go and 
build your city. Others will rase it to the ground, and you will be 
impotent for its defence.” ExisEE Rectvs. 








Che Ores of the Useful Wetals. 


(Concluded from page 223.) 
Amoncst the alchemists of old signs were used for the various 
metals, and that representing tin was the ancient character which 
stood for the thunderbolts of Jove, and the metal itself in former days 
was called Jupiter. 

The metal has been reported as found native in the Ural Moun- 
tains, but of this there seems to be not a little doubt. At the best 
the ‘‘find” has consisted of small grains mixed with the gold wash- 
ings of that locality. Mineralogists know that different minerals, 
and amongst them metallic ores, associate themselves in various ways. 
Thus tin is mostly associated with the ores of copper, zinc, and 
arsenical pyrites. It is generally in granite rocks that the veins are 
found which yield tin ores. Greisses, however, and other meta- 
morphic rocks, as well as slates and even clays, occasionally furnish 
<juantities. 

t The ores of tin are cassiterite, an oxide of tin, with nearly 80 per 
cent. of tin, and tin pyrites, a sulphide, called bell-metal by the miners 
of Cornwall. The latter rarely occurs in workable quantities. When 
it is found, it may be either in the solid rocks or in alluvial beds 
which have been formed from the detritus of the strata which contained 
it. Tin, when got from metallic veins or lodes, is called mine tin; 
and when obtained from alluvial deposits it is called stream tin. If 
the deposits of the latter kind are traced backward their source may 
usually be discovered, exactly in the same way that gold has often 
been tracked up to its containing rock. There appears to be a close 
similarity in the ways in which tin and gold are found. The Cornish 
miner sometimes finds particles of the more precious but less useful 
metal in his search for stream tin. The ore of the alluvial beds is 
usually or always the oxide. Being very hard—in fact, often as hard 
as quartz or rock crystal—as well as heavy, it has escaped from the 
wear and tear of the agents which have disintegrated its parent rocks. 
When powdered for polishing metals and glass, it becomes the “‘ putty 
powder ” of the oilmen. Yet the pure metal is soft and very malle- 
able, being manufactured into tinfoil, whose thickness may be less 
than a thousandth of an inch. This is commonly used for “‘silvering”’ 
glass for mirrors. 

While speaking of the manufacture of tinfoil, it may be as well 
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to refer to what is called tin-plate, or what ought to be called tin- 
plate; too often the material is called tin. For the purpose of coating 
thin plates of iron with tin, the iron is first made entirely free from 
oxide or rust by immersion in weak sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, 
then well scoured with sand and washed in water. The plates then 
receive a bath in melted tallow, from which they are passed into 
another of fused tin. An alloy is thus formed between the iron and 
tin which remains as a coating and protects the iron from rust. But 
the smooth bright surface of tin-plate is given by repeated dippings 
in melted tallow and melted tin. The beautiful crystalline face which 
is given to the plate from which ornamental boxes are sometimes made, 
is effected by heating the face of the tin-plate at various points and 
then subjecting it to the action of aqua regia. At each spot where heat 
has been applied the acid causes the formation of a beautiful series of 
crystals. 

As mentioned in an earlier chapter, the first that is known of com- 
merce with our islands was the visits paid by Phoenician navigators 
for the purpose of acquiring the tin which Cornwall and Devon 
afforded, or which those parts of Britain now named Cornwall and 
Devon afforded. Before ever Julius Cesar, too, became the unwel- 
come guest of our forefathers, Diodorus Siculus had described St. 
Michael’s Mount and the tin trade of its neighborhood. It might be 
interesting to enter into an account of the ‘“Stannaries Court’’, the 
‘‘Tinner’s Parliament”, and the early duties imposed by royalty upon 
the industry of tin mining in these distant south-western counties, 
but it would be hardly relevant to our task. There are still to be 
seen in Cornwall the debris of old tin furnaces, locally known as 
“ Jews’ works”. Ever since the Phoenicians obtained their tin for 
Cornwall, that county has been the richest repository of the metal 
known in the world. China, the Malay peninsula, Austria, Germany, 
Franee, and Sweden, have severally their own tin mines; but the 
largest foreign supply comes from the island of Banca, in the Indian 
Archipelago, where the first discovery of the metal was made in 1710. 

Copper was the Venus of the Alchemists. Variable quantities of 
it are found native amongst its very numerous ores. One mass of 
the native metal, found in the cliff mine, on the shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, measured 40 feet long, 6 feet deep wide, and 6 inches thick, and 
weighed 200 tons. Along with native copper are almost always found 
specks, flakes, and crystals of silver. 

Undoubtedly copper was one of the very earliest of the metals 
worked by man, if not the first. Some of the little civilised North 
American Indians were found, when that country was first explored, 
to have applied the native copper which abounds there to the domestic 
uses. Homer informs us that the armor of the Trojans was made of 
bronze, an alloy of copper, tin, and zinc. 

There is great variety in the natural compounds of copper, viz., 
in the ores of the metal. The following are some of them. Copper 
Glance, or Redruthite, a compound of copper and sulphur in the pro- 
portion of 79°8 of the former to 20-2 of the latter; Blue Copper, 
containing 66-7 of copper, and 33°7 of sulphur; Copper Pyrites, or 
Copper Sulphide, the most plentiful ore of Copper, with a composition 
of copper 34°6, sulphur 34-9, and iron 30-5. The last-named resembles 
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both specks of gold and iron pyrites. But it easily crumbles, and 
may thus be recognised, since gold is soft and does not crumble, and 
iron pyrites will not yield to the point of the penknife and gives off 
sparks struck with flint. Of ‘“‘Grey Copper Ore” there are several 
varieties, containing varying proportions of the metal, besides sulphur, 
antimony, arsenic, iron, silver, zinc, and occasionally platinum and 
mercury. ‘‘Red Copper Ore” is an oxide of copper, occurring in 
three or four varieties. 

Blue vitriol, or copper sulphate, of a sky-blue color, is contained in 
the water draining from many copper mines. It is got from solu- 
tion by precipitation. One variety of it, which occurs in the Ural 
Mountains, is insoluble in water. Its crystals are of an emerald 
green. There are the different carbonates of copper, as well as 
several compounds of copper with phosphoric acid; and, lastly, coppers 
which pass by gradations into cobalt in one direction and into nickel 
in the other. 

The geographical distribution of copper is as wide as the variety 
of its ores. It is found in all the quarters of the globe. In our own 
islands the chief localities where copper is found are Cornwall, 
Shropshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, the Lake District, 
Wales, (including the celebrated Parys Mines, in Anglesea), ete. In 
all we have in the British Islands over 100 copper mines, and for 
their size they are the greatest copper producing countries of the 
world. Sixty-five of these mines are in Cornwall, grouped around the 
great granite bosses of that region. It would be quite impossible 
in these articles to encompass the immense interest attached to the 
mines of Cornwall and Devon. 

Near Dolgelly is a bog, known as ‘‘The Copper Bog”, where 
water, which has flowed over copper-bearing strata and become 
impregnated with compounds of the metal—has collected, and charged 
the moss with carbonate of copper. The turf is taken up and burnt 
in kilns, and the copper separated. In this the value of several 
thousands of pounds has been secured. This fact may serve to throw 
light upon the much controverted question as to the origin of various 
metallic deposits. 

Copper fuses at a temperature of a little under 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. When fused it absorbs several volumes of oxygen, 
which on cooling it gives off again in a peculiar manner, imitating 
the formation, in miniature, of volcanic cones. It readily alloys with 
other metals. With tin (sometimes zinc) it forms bronze; with tin 
and arsenic it forms speculum metal—used for reflecting telescopes. 
Brass may contain—besides copper—zine, lead, or tin, in varying pro- 
portions according to the use to which it is to be applied. Muntz’s 
metal, used for sheathing vessels, is an alloy of copper and tin. 

An immense weight of bronze is in circulation in the coinage of 
the realm, the number of pieces being considerably over 500 millions. 
About three-quarters of a million of the old twopenny copper pieces 
are estimated to be still in circulation—or rather out of circulation, 
but hoarded in private hands. 

Nearly all the lead of commerce is obtained from the ore known 
as Galena, a sulphide. It is found native very sparingly. Mining 
for the metal, which has been carried on from very ancient times, 
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is to the general reader a matter of much greater interest than any- 
thing that can be said about the ores themselves. It is in Derby- 
shire, perhaps, that the most celebrated lead mines occur. Visitors 
to the Isle of Man, also, will no doubt remember the huge overshot 
water-wheel at the head of Laxey Glen, and the busy operations 
which have disfigured the whole of the glen. The ores at the last- 
named locality are particularly rich in silver, forty ounces to the ton 
being common. 

Type-metal is made of one part of antimony to four of lead and 
alittle bismuth. Pewter consists of tin and lead; plumber’s solder 
of the same in equal proportions. Tin and lead in proportions of 
three to one make a very fusible alloy. The “‘tea-lead”’ which lines 
the tea-chests from China is made of one part of tin with nine of lead. 
White lead, a carbonate, is what the Roman ladies (and a few English 
ladies at the present day) used to “ paint” their faces with, paying 
the penalty of paralysis and kindred complaints. Its application to 
the coating of sheet iron has made zinc a much more important metal 
in the useful arts than it was before very recent years. In Great 
Britain and Ireland the production increased in about twenty-five 
years from 1,000 to nearly 25,000 tons. It is found combined with 
carbonic acid, oxygen, silica, sulphur, sulphuric acid, etc. Of the 
carbonate (Calamine) there are three or four varieties. The oxide is 
red zinc ore, mostly containing manganese as an impurity. The sul- 
phate is white vitriol, used in medicine and in dyeing. Blende, some- 
times locally known as Black Jack, is a sulphide of zinc, and is the 
most plentiful of the ores of zinc. The alloy known as pinchbeck 
consists of five or six parts of copper and one of zinc. Disciples of 
Galvani will remember the importance of zinc in voltaic electricity. 

Man has found out ways of making al/ metals useful; but in 
describing the ores of iron, lead, tin, zinc, copper, etc., and omitting 
those called ‘‘ noble”? metals, we have mentioned what are generally 
regarded as ‘“‘The Useful Metals”. At the outset we ventured to 
express the belief that iron was of greater value than gold. Perhaps 
we have a weakness for estimating the useful more highly than the 
“‘noble”’—at least, in the cant sense of the latter term. 


W. Mawenr. 
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——————_——— 
CHoarprTreER XII. 


OnE morning, the Rev. George Lind received a letter addressed in a 
bold handwriting which he did not remember to have seen before. 
On opening the envelope, he found within it a dainty little bag made 
of blue satin, secured by ribbons of the same material. This he also 
opened. It contained a note written on scented paper, edged with 
gold, and decorated with a miniature representation of a pierrot, 
sitting cross-legged conning a book, on the open pages of which 
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appeared the letters L. V. The clergyman recognized the monogram 
no more than the writing. But it was evidently from a lady; and he 
felt a pleasant thrill of expectation as he unfolded the paper. 


‘* Laurel Grove, West Kensington, 
‘* Wednesday. 
‘* Dear Mr. George, 

‘*T have made poor little Lucy believe that Kew is the most 
heavenly place on earth to spend a May morning. So Bob has had to pro- 
mise to row her down there to-morrow (Thursday) after breakfast ; and I 
shall be at home alone from eleven to one. This is very short notice, I know; 
but opportunities are scarce, and another might not present itself for a 
month. Believe me, Dear Mr. George, 

‘¢ Yours sincerely, 
‘* LALAGE VIRTUE.” 


The Rev. George became thoughtful, and absently put the note in 
a little rack over the mantelpiece. Then, recollecting that a prying 
servant or landlady might misinterpret it, he transferred it to his 
pocket. After breakfast, having satisfied himself before the mirror 
that his dress was faultless, he went out, and travelled by rail from 
Sloane Square to West Kensington, whence he walked to Laurel 
Grove. <A pretty servant maid opened the gate. It was a rule with 
the Rev. George not to look at strange women, more especially pretty 
ones; and this morning the asceticism which he thought proper to his 
office was unusually prominent in his thoughts. He did not look up 
once as the girl conducted him through the shubbery to the house. 
Passing by the drawingroom, where he had been on a previous occasion, 
they went on to a smaller apartment at the back of the house. 

‘*¢ What room is this?” he asked, uneasily. 

‘‘ Missus’s Purjin bodoor, sir,” replied the maid. 

She opened the door; and the clergyman, entering, found himself 
in a small room, luxuriously decorated in the Persian fashion, but con- 
taining ornaments of all styles and periods, which had been purchased 
and introduced just as they had caught Susanna’s fancy. She was 
seated on an ottoman, dressed in an eastern costume of wide trousers, 
Turkish slippers, a voluminous sash, a short Greek jacket, a long silk 
robe with sleeves, and a turban, all of fine soft materials and rare 
colors. Her face was skilfully painted, and her dark hair disposed so 
as not to overweight her small head. The clergyman, foolishly re- 
sisting a natural impulse to admire her, felt like St. Anthony struggling 
with the fascination of a disguised devil. He responded to her smile 
of welcome by a stiff bow. 

“Sit down,” she said. ‘‘ You musnt mind this absurd dress: 
it belongs to a new piece I am studying. I always study in character. 
It is the only way to identify myself with my part, you see.” 

‘It seems a very magnificent dress, certainly,” said the clergyman 
nervously. 

‘Thank you for the compliment——” 

‘No, no,” said he hastily. ‘‘ I had no such intention.” 

‘“‘Of course not,” said Susanna with a laugh. ‘It was merely an 
unpremeditated comment on a fact that nobody can deny. I know all 
about that. But do you think it a proper costume?” 

‘*In what sense, may I ask ?” 
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‘“‘Ts it a correct Eastern dress? I am supposed to be one of the 
wives of the Caliph Somebody al Something. You have no idea how 
difficult it is to get a reliable model for a dress before laying out a 
heap of money on it. This was designed in Paris; but I should like 
to hear it criticized—chronologically, or whatever you call it—by a 
scholar.” 

‘“‘T really do not know, Madam. I am not an Orientalist; and 
my studies take a widely different direction to yours.” 

‘‘Yes, of course,’ said Susanna with a sigh. ‘But I assure you 
I often wish for your advice, particularly as to my elocution, which is 
very faulty. You are such a master of the art.” 

The clergyman bowed in acceptance of the compliment, and began 
to take heart; for to receive flattery from ladies in exchange for 
severe reproof was part of his daily experience. 

‘“‘T have come here,” he said, ‘‘to have a very serious conversation 
with you.” 

“ All right, Doctor. Fire away.” 

This sudden whim of conferring on him a degree in divinity, and 
her change of manner—implying that she had been laughing at him 
before—irritated him. ‘I presume,” he said, ‘‘that you are acquainted 
with the movements of your brother.” 

‘*Of Ned?” said Susanna, frowning a little. “‘No. What should 
I know about him?” 

“Oh! I thought you did.” 

‘You thought wrong, then. I never see him except in the street, 
accidentally. What has he been up to?” 

‘‘ He is, I believe, about to be married.” 

‘‘No!” screamed Susanna, throwing herself back, and making 
her bangles and ornaments clatter. ‘Get out, Doctor. You dont 
mean it.” 

‘‘Certainly I mean it. It is not my profession to jest. I must also 
tell you that his marriage will make it quite impossible for you to 
continue here with my cousin.” 

**Who is the woman? Who is he going to marry ?” 

“Ahem! He has succeded in engaging the affections of my 
sister.”’ 

““What! Your sister? Marian Lind?” 

6 yes.” 

Susanna uttered a long whistle. ‘I know more than one poor 
fool of a girl who will be both sick and sorry to hear it. I suppose 
all your people are delighted.” 

“‘T do not know why you should suppose so. We have had no 
hand in the matter. My sister has followed her own inclinations.” 

‘Indeed! Let me tell you, young man, that your sister might 
have gone farther and fared worse.” 

‘Doubtless. You will see now how impossible it is that you 
— remain in your present—that you should continue here, in 
act. 

“What do you mean?” 

‘You cannot,” said the clergyman, accustomed to be bold and 
stern with female sinners, ‘‘ when you are sister-in-law to Miss Lind, 
live as you are now doing with her cousin.” 
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‘““Why not?” 

‘‘ Because it would be a scandal. I will say nothing at present 
of the sin of it: you will have to account for that before a greater 
than I.” 

“Just so, doctor. You dont mind the sin; but when it comes to a 
scandal——!”’ 

“I do not say so. I have prayed earnestly for your awakening, 
and shall do so in spite of the unregenerate hardness of heart——” 

‘‘Hallo, Doctor: draw it mild, if you please. I am not one of 
your parishioners, you know. Perhaps that is the reason that your 
prayers for me have not met with much attention. Let us stick to 
business: you may talk shop as much as you please afterwards. 
What do you expect me to do?” 

‘*To sever your connexion with Marmaduke at once. Believe me, 
it will not prove so hard a step as it may seem. You have but to 
ask for strength to do it, and you will find yourself strong. It will 
profit you even more than poor Marmaduke.” 

“Will it? I dont see it, Doctor. You think it will profit you :. 
that’s plain enough. But it wont profit me; it wont profit Bob; and. 
it wont by any means profit the child.” 

‘“‘ Not immediately, perhaps, in a worldly sense——” 

“That is the sense I mean. Drop all that other stuff: I dont 
believe in you parsons: you are about the worst lot going, as far as I 
can see. Just tell me this, Doctor. Your sister is a very nice girl, I 
have no doubt: she would hardly have snapped up Ned if she wasnt- 
But why is she to have everything her own way?” 

‘**T do not understand.” 

“Well, listen. Here is a young woman who has had every 
chance in life that luck could give her: silk cradles, gold rattles, 
rank, wealth, schooling, travelling, swell acquaintances, and anything 
else she chose to ask for. Even when she is fool enough to want 
to get married, her luck sticks to her, and she catches Ned, who is 
a man in a thousand—though Lord forbid we should have much of 
his sort about! Yet she’s not satisfied. She wants me to give up my 
establishment just to keep her family in countenance.” 

‘‘She knows nothing of my visit, I assure you.” 

‘‘ Even if she doesnt, it makes no odds as to the facts. She can go 
her own way; and I will go mine. I shant want to visit her; and I 
dont suppose she will visit me. So she need trouble herself no more 
than if there was no such person as I in the world.” 

“But you will find that it will be greatly to your advantage to 
leave this house. It is not our intention that you shall suffer in a 
pecuniary point of view by doing so. My father is rich Pt 

‘* What is that tome? He doesnt want me to go and live with 
him, does he?” 

“You quite misunderstand me. No such idea ever entered #1 

“There: goon. I only said that to fetch you, Doctor. How do 
you make out that I would gain by leaving this house?” 

‘My father is willing to make you some amends for the with- 
drawal of such portion of Marmaduke’s income as you may forfeit by 
ceasing your connexion with him.” 

“You have come to buy me out, in fact: is that it? What a 
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clever old man your father must be! Knows the world thoroughly, 
eh?” 

‘“‘T hope I have not offended you.” 

.“* Bless you, Doctor, nobody could be offended with you. Suppose 
I agree to oblige you—you have a very seductive high church way 
about you—; who is to make Marmaduke amends for such portion of 
my income as our separation will deprive Aim of? Eh? I see that 
that staggers you a little. If you will just tot up the rent of this 
house since we had it; the price of the furniture; our expenses, 
including my carriage and Marmaduke’s horse; six hundred pounds 
of debt that he ran up before he settled down with me; and other 
little things; and then find out from his father how much money he 
has drawn within the last two years, I think you will find it rather 
hard to make the two balance. Your uncle is far too good a man to 
give Marmaduke money to spend on me; but he was not too good to 
keep me playing in the provinces all through last autumn just to 
make both ends meet, when I ought to have been taking my holiday. 
I wish you would tell his mother, your blessed Aunt Dora, to send 
him the set of diamonds his grandmother left him, instead of sermons 
which he never reads.” 

‘“‘T thought Marmaduke had considerably more than a thousand a 
year, independently of his father.” 

‘A thousand a year! What is that? And your uncle would stop 
even that, if he could, to keep it out of my hands. You may tell him 
that if it didnt come into my hands it would hardly last aweek. Only 
for the child, and the garden, and the sort of quiet life he leads here, 
he would spend a thousand a month. And look at my expenses! 
Look at my dresses! I suppose you think that people wear cotton 
velvet and glazed calico on the stage, as Mrs. Siddons did. Why, 
between dress and jewellery, I have about two hundred pounds on my 
back at the present moment; and you neednt think that any manager 
alive will find dresses to that tune. At the theatre they think me 
overpaid at seven pounds a night, although they might shut up the 
house to-morrow if my name was taken out of the bills. Tell your 
father that so far from my living on Bob, it is as much as I can do to 
keep the house going by my work—not to mention the worry of it, 
which always falls on the woman.” 

‘‘T certainly had no idea of the case being as you describe,” said 
the clergyman, losing his former assurance. ‘‘ But would it not then 
be better for you to separate?” 

‘Certainly not. I want my house and home. Sodoeshe. If an 
income is rather tight, halving it is a very good way to make it 
tighter. No: if I left Bob, he would go to the devil; and very likely 
I should go to the devil too, and disgrace you in earnest.’ 

‘But, my dear madam, consider the disgrace at present.” 

‘What disgrace? When your sister becomes Mrs. Ned, what 
will be the difference between her position and mine? Come: dont 
look aghast: out with it. What will be the difference ?”’ 

‘Surely you do not suppose that she will dispense with the sacra- 
ment of marriage before casting in her lot with your brother.” 

“TI bet you my next week’s salary that you dont get Ned to enter 
achurch. He will be tied up by a registrar. Of course your sister 
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will have the law of him somehow—she cant help herself. She is 
not independent, and therefore must be guaranteed against his leaving 
her without bread and butter. Jcan support myself, and may show 
Bob a clean pair of heels to-morrow if I choose. She darent rebel 
against wedlock for fear of society. J snap my fingers at society, and 
care as little about it as it cares about me; and I have no doubt she 
would be glad to do the same if she could afford it. I confess I 
shouldnt like to make a regular legal bargain of going to live with 
aman. I dont care to make love a matter of money: it gives ita 
taste of the harem, or even worse. Poor Bob, meaning to be honor- 
able, offered to buy me in the regular way at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, before we came to live here; but of course I refused, as any 
decent woman in my circumstances would. Understand me now, 
Doctor: I dont want to give myself any virtuous airs, or to boast of 
behaving better than your sister. I know the world; and I know 
that she will marry Ned just as much because she thinks it right as 
because she cant help herself. But dont you try to make me swallow 
any gammon about my disgracing you and so forth. I intend to stay 
asIam. I can respect myself; and I dont care whether you or your 
family respect me or not. If you dont approve of me, why, nobody 
asks you to associate with me. If you want society, you have your 
own lot to mix with. If I want it, I can fill this house to-morrow. 
Not with stupid fine ladies; but with clever men, who are not at all 
shy of me. Look at me at the present moment! I am receiving a 
morning visit from the best born and most popular minister in Bel- 
gravia. I wonder, Doctor, what your parishioners would think if they 
could see you now.” 

‘‘T must confess that I do not understand you at all. You seem 
to see everything reversed—upside down. You—I—you bewilder me, 
Miss Conol—” 

“Sh! Mademoiselle Lalage Virtue, if you please. Or you may 
call me Susanna, if you like; since we are as good as related.” 

‘“‘T fear,” said the clergyman, blushing, “‘ that we have no common 
ground on which to argue. I am sorry I have no power to influence 

ou. 

‘Oh, dont say that. I really like you, Doctor, and would do more 
for you than most people. If your father had come himself to offer 
me money and so forth, I would have put him out of the house, 
whereas I have listened to you likealamb. Never mind your hat yet. 
Have a bottle of champagne with me? 

‘‘Thank you, no.” 

‘*Dont you drink at all?” 

“cc No.” 

“You should. It would give a fillip to your sermons. Let me 
send you a case of champagne, and promise to drink a bottle every 
Sunday in the vestry before you come out to preach, and I will take a 
pew for the season in your church. That’s good of me, isnt it?” 

“IT must go,” said the Rev. George, rising, after hastily looking 
at his watch. ‘‘ Will you excuse me?” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” she said, rising also, and putting her hand on his 
arm to detain him. ‘‘ Wait and have some luncheon. Why, Doctor, I 
really think you’re afraid of me. Do stay.” 
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“‘Impossible. I have much business which I am bound “ 





Here the door was opened by Marmaduke, who halted on the thres- 
hold to survey the two reproachfully for a moment. Then he said, 

‘‘George: I’m astonished at you. I have not much opinion of 
parsons as a rule; but I really did think that you were to be depended 
on.” 

‘‘ Marmaduke,” said the clergyman, coloring with anger: ‘‘ you 
know perfectly well that I am actuated in coming here by no motive 
unworthy of my profession. I will not hear my calling made a jest of.” 

‘Quite right, Doctor,” said Susanna, giving him a gentle pat of 
encouragement on the shoulder. ‘‘ Defend the cloth always. 1 wish 
you would stay and lunch with us. Make him stay, Bob.” 

“Do, old fellow,” said Marmaduke. ‘‘Come, you must: I havent 
had a chat with you for ever so long. What on earth did you make 
Susanna rig herself out like that for ?” 

‘*‘ Hold your tongue, Bob. Mr. George has nothing to do with my 
being in character. This is what came last night in the box: I could 
not resist trying it on this morning. I am Zobeida, the light of the 
harem, if you please. I must have your opinion of the rouge song, 
doctor. Observe. This is a powder puffi—I suppose you never saw 
such a thing before. I am making up my face for a visit of the 
Sultan, and I am apologizing to the audience for using cosmetics. 
The original French is improper; so I will give you the English 
version, by the celebrated Robinson, the cleverest adapter of the day. 


‘Poor odalisques in captive thrall 
Must never let their charms pall : 
If they get the sack 
They ne’er come back ; 
For the Bosphorus is the boss for all 
In this harem, harem, harem, harem, harum scarum place.’ 
Intellectual, isnt it ?”’. 

Susanna, whilst singing, executed a fantastic slow dance, stopping 
at certain points to clink a pair of little cymbals which were attached 
to her ancles, and to look for a moment archly at the clergyman. 

‘“‘T must go,” said he confusedly, struggling with Marmaduke, 
who had seized his arm. ‘I really—I have several appointments—I 
cannot possibly wait 4 

‘‘T am sorry,” said Susanna, suddenly assuming the manner of a 
lady, ‘“‘that we cannot persuade you to stay. Good morning, Mr. 
Lind.” 

‘‘Good morning,” said he, surprised into giving her his hand 
respectfully. She squeezed it tenderly, and looked into his eyes with 
her most bewitching smile. He broke away from her, and left the 
room, his cheeks tingling. Marmaduke followed him to the gate. 
*¢ Come and look us up soon again, old fellow,” he said. 

‘‘ Marmaduke,” said the clergyman: ‘you are travelling as fast 
as you can along the road to Hell.” 

As he hurried away, Marmaduke leaned against the gate and 
made the villas opposite echo his laughter. 

“On my oa it’s a shame,”’ said he, when he returned to the 
house. ‘Poor old George!” 

‘‘ He found no worse than he had made up his mind to find,” said 
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Susanna. ‘‘ What right has he to come into my house and take it for 
granted, to my face, that I am a disgrace to his sister? One would 
think I was a common woman from the streets.” 

‘“Pshaw! What does he know? He is only a mollycoddling 

arson, poor fellow. He will give them a rare account of you when 
e goes back.” 

‘‘Let him,” said Susanna. ‘ He can tell them how little I care 
for their opinion, anyhow.” 

The Rev. George went to the City by the next train. At the 
offices of the Electro-Motor Company he found his father, and went 
with him to the board room, which was unoccupied just then. 

“tT have been to that woman,” said the clergyman. 

‘Why did you not let me know you were going?” said Mr. Lind, 
displeased. ‘‘ Well: what does she say?” 

‘She is an entirely abandoned person. She glories in her shame. 
I have never before met with such an example of complete and 
unconscious depravity. Yet she is certainly not unattractive. There 
is a wonderfully clever refinement even in her coarseness which goes 
far to account for her influence over Marmaduke.” 

‘‘No doubt; but apart from her personal charms, about which 
I am not curious, is she willing to assist us ?” 

‘“No. I could make no impression on her at all.” 

‘** Well, it cannot be helped. Did you say anything about Conolly’s 
selling his interest here and leaving the country ?” 

“No,” said the clergyman, struck with a sense of remissness. ‘I 
forgot that. The fact is, I hardly had an oppor a 

‘‘Never mind. It is just as well that you did not: it might have 
made mischief.” 

“I do not think it is of the least use to pursue her with any 
further overtures. Besides, I really could not undertake to conduct 
them.” 

‘* May I ask,” said Mr. Lind, turning on him suddenly, ‘‘ what objec- 
tion you have to Marian’s wishes being consulted in this matter?” 

The Rev. George recoiled, speechless. 

‘*T certainly think,” said Mr. Lind, more smoothly, ‘‘ that Marian 
might have trusted to my indulgence instead of hurrying away to 
a lodging and writing the news in all directions. But I must say 
I have received some very nice letters about it. Jasper is quite 
congratulatory. The Court Journal has a paragraph this week alluding 
to it with very good taste. Conolly is a very remarkable man; and, 
as the Court Journal truly enough remarks, he has won a high place 
in the republic of art and science. As a Liberal, I cannot say that I 
disapprove of Marian’s choice; and I really think that it will be looked 
on in society as a rather brilliant one.” 

“*T fear he is in gross darkness in matters of principle,” said the 
Rev. George, dubiously eyeing his father. 

“In a new sphere, he will soon drop the sort of rant that 
made him popular among his fellow workman.” 

“IT hope so. Am I to understand that I may now speak of the 
marriage as a recognized thing?” 

‘“Why not, pray?” 
“‘Of course, since you wish it, and it cannot be helped—.” The 
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clergyman again looked at his father, not respectfully. Then, feeling 
that they were on the verge of a quarrel, he added, ‘‘I must go home 
now. I have to write my sermon for next Sunday.” 

‘Very good. Do not let me detain you. Goodbye.” 

The Rev. George returned to his rooms, and exchanged his long 
cloth coat for a silk jacket. Then he sat down before his desk, 
and wrote this sermon. 


‘* Dearly beloved Brethren :—In the twenty-third verse of the third chap- 
ter of St. Mark’s gospel, we find this question: ‘ How can Satan cast 
out Satan?’ How can Satan cast out Satan? If you will read what 
follows, you will perceive that that question was not answered. My brethren, 
it is unanswerable: it never has been, and it never can be answered. 

‘*In these latter days, when the power of Satan has become so vast, when 
his empire and throne tower in our midst so that the faithful are cast down 
by the exceeding great shadow thereof, and when temples innumerable are 
open for his worship, it is no strange thing that many faint hearted ones 
should give half their hearts to Beelzebub, and should hope by the prince of 
devils to cast out devils. Yes: this is what is taking place daily around us. 
Oh you, who seek to excuse this book to infidel philosophers by showing 
with how much facility a glib tongue may reconcile it with their so-called 
science, I tell you that it is science and not the Bible that shall need that 
apology in the great day of wrath. And, therefore, I would have you, my 
brethren, earnestly discountenance ali endeavors to justify the word of God 
by explaining it in conformity with the imaginations of the men of science. 
How can Satan cast out Satan’ He cannot; but he can lead you into the 
sin of adding to and of taking from the words of this book: he can add 
plagues unto you, and take away your part out of the holy city. 

‘*In this great London which we inhabit, we are come upon evil days. 
The rage of fie blasphemer, the laugh of the scoffer, the heartless lipservice 
of the worldling, and the light dalliance of the daughters of music, are 
offered every hour upon a thousand Baal-altars within this very parish. I 
would ask some of you who spend your evenings in the playhouses which 
multiply around us like weeds sown in the rank soil of human frailty, what 
justification you make to yourselves when you are alone in the watches of 
the night, and your conscience saith, ‘ What went ye out for to see?’. You 
will then complain of the bitterness of life, and prate of the refining 
influences of music; of the help to spiritual-mindedness given by the 
exhibition on the public stage of mockeries of God’s world, wherein some 
pitiful temporal triumph of simulated virtue in the last act is the apology 
for the vicious trifling that has gone before. And in whom do you there see 
typified that virtue which you should shield in your hearts from the con- 
tamination of the theatre? Is it not in some woman whose private life is 
the scandalous matter of your whispered conversations, and whose shameless 
face smirks at you from the windows of those picture-shops which are a 
disgrace to our national morality? Is it from such as she that you will 
learn to be spiritual-minded ? Does she appear before your carnal crowds 
repentant, her forehead covered with ashes, her limbs covered with sack- 
cloth? No. Her brow is glowing with unquenchable fire to kindle the 
fuel that the devil has hidden in your hearts. Her raiment is cloth of gold; 
and she is not covered with it. Naked and unashamed, she smiles and 
weeps in mockery of the virtue which you would persuade yourselves that 
she represents to you. Will you learn spiritual-mindedness from the sight 
of her eyes, from the sound of her mouth, from the measure of her steps, 
or from the music and the dancing that cease not within the doors of her 
temple? How can Satan cast out Satan? Whom think ye to deceive by 
whitening the sepulchre? Is it yourselves? The devil has blinded you 
already. Is it God? Who shall hide anything from him? I tell you that 
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he who makes the pursuit of virtue a luxury, and takes refuge from sin, not 
before the altar, but in the playhouse, is casting out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils. 

‘* As I look about me in this church, I see many things intended to give 
pleasure to the carnal eye. Were the cost of all these dainty robes; this 
delicate headgear; these clouds of silk, of satin, of lace, and of sparkling 
jewels; were the price of these things brought into the church’s 
treasury, how loudly might the gospel resound in lands between whose torrid 
shores and the tropical sun the holy shade of Calvary has not yet fallen? 
But, you will say, it is a good thing to be comely in the house of the Lord. 
The sight of what is beautiful elevates the mind. Uncleannessis a vice. This, 
then, is how you will war with uncleanness. Not by prayer and holy living. 
Not ‘by pouring of your superfluity into the lap of the poor, and treading 
the strait and narrow path in a simple garment without seam. No. By the 
dead and damning gold; by the purple and by the scarlet; by the brightness 
of the eyes that is born of new wine; by the mincing gate and the gloved 
fingers; and by the musk and civet instead of the myrrh and frankincense— 
by these things are you fain to purge your uncleanness. And will they 
suffice? Can Satan cast out Satan? Oh beware, my brethren. ‘or 
though thou wash thee with nitre and take thee much soap, yet thine 
iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God.’ There shall come a day 
when your lace and feathers shall hang on you as heavy as your chains of 
gold, to drag you down to him in whose name you have thought to cast out 
devils. Do not think that these things are harmless vanities. Nothing 
can fill the human heart and be harmless. If your thoughts be not of God, 
they will keep your minds distraught from his grace as effectually as the 
blackest broodings of crime. ‘Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a bride 
her attire? Yet my people have forgotten me days without number, saith 
the Lord God.’ Yes. Your minds are too puny to entertain the full worship 
of God: do you think they are spacious enough to harbor the worship of 
Baal side by side with it ? Much less dare you pretend that the Baal altar 
is erected for the honor of God, that you may come into his presence comely 
and clean. It is but a few days since I stood in the presence of a woman 
who boasted to me that she bore upon her the value of two hundred pounds 
of our money. I cared little for the value of money that was upon her. But 
what shall be said of the weight of sin which it represented? For those 
costly garments were the wages of sin—of hardened, shameless, damnable 
sin. Yet there is not before me a finer dress or a fairer face. Will you, my 
sisters, trust to the comeliness of visage and splendor of raiment in which 
such a woman as this can outshine you? Will you continue to cast out your 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils? Be advised whilst there is yet 
time. Ask yourself again and again, how can Satan cast out Satan ? 

‘‘When sin is committed in a great city for wages, is there no fault on 
the side of those who pay those wages? There is more than fault; there is 
crime. I trust there are few among you who have done such crime. But 
I know full well that it may be said of London to-day ‘ Thow art full 
of stirs, a joyous city; thy slain men are not slain with the sword, nor dead 
in battle No. Our young men are slain by the poison of Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils. Nor is the crafty old subterfuge lacking here. There 
are lost ones in this town who say, ‘It is by our means that virtue is pre- 
served to the rich: it is we who appease the wicked rage which would 
otherwise wreck society.’ There are men who boast that they have brought 
their sins only to the houses of shame, and that they have respected purity 
in the midst of their foulness. ‘Such things must be,’ they say. ‘Let 
us alone, lest a worse thing ensue.’ When they are filled full with sin, 
per cry ‘Lo! our appetite has gone from us and we are clean.’ They are 

illing to slake lust with satiety, but not to combat it with prayer. They 
tread one woman into the mire, and excuse themselves because the garment 
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of her sister is spotless. How vain is this lying homage to virtue? How 
can Satan cast out Satan ? 

‘‘Oh, my brethren, this hypocrisy is the curse and danger of our age. 
The Atheist, no longer an execration, an astonishment, a curse, and a 
reproach, poses now as the friend of man and the champion of right. 
Those who incur the last and most terrible curse in this book, do so in the 
name of that truth for which they profess to be seeking. Art, profanely 
veiling its voluptuous nakedness with the attributes of religion, disguises 
folly so subtly that it seems like virtue in the slothful eyes of those who 
neglect continually to watch and pray. The vain woman puts on ber orna- 
ments to do honor to her Creator’s handiwork ; the lustful man casts away 
his soul that society may be kept clean; there is not left in these latter days 
a sin that does not pretend to work the world’s salvation, nor a man who 
flatters not himself that the sin of one may be the purging of many. To 
such I say, Look to your own soul, of no other shall any account be 
demanded of you. A day shall come in which a fire shall be kindled among 
your gods. The Lord shall array himself with this land as a shepherd 
putteth on his garment. Be sure that then if ye shall say ‘I am a devil; 
but I have cast out many devils,’ he will reply unto you: How can Satan 
cast out Satan? Who shall prompt you to an answer to that question ? 
Nay, though in his boundless mercy he give you a thousand years to search, 
and spread before you all the books of science and sociology in which you 
were wont to find excuses for sin, what will it avail you? Will a scoff, ora 
quibble over a doubtful passage, serve your turn? No. You cannot scoff 
while your tongue cleaves to the roof of your mouth for fear; and there 
will be no passage doubtful in all the Scriptures on that day: for the light 
of the Lord’s countenance will be over all things.” 








“Cashel Suron’s Profession.” 





Ir is not, I believe, in accordance with the popular notion of the 
practice of reviewers that a critic should have twice read through a 
book he proposes to discuss; and, while I may make such a claim as 
regards ‘‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession”, it is perhaps not the part of 
prudence to pretend that the explanation is sheer critical conscientious- 
ness. It would scarcely do, for the same reason, to deny that the 
double perusal was due to the interest of the book. But the truth is 
that this story, which many readers of these pages doubtless followed 
last year in the magazine 7Zo-Day, is a very curious piece of fictional 
literature; and that a re-reading of it in the book form in which it 
has now appeared is the natural testimony to its uncommonness. A 
mere résumé of the plot would more than justify this account of it to 
an ordinary reader. Cashel Byron’s profession is boxing, and the 
purpose of the narrative as a whole is to show that a prize-fighter 
may be a fitting husband for a refined and cultured lady, not at all of 
the patrician Roman type, but essentially intellectual and devoid of 
animalism. It would be difficult to imagine a motive less suggestive 
of the realistic principle; but one of the curious features of Mr. 
Shaw’s story is that his method is, or aims at being, to a considerable 
extent realistic in the received sense of the term; and that the book 
gives many evidences of keen and dispassionate study of character. 
It is, in fact, fiction of a new type; one might say a hybrid type, only 
that would savor of a begging of the question. What is apparent is 
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that the story is to a large extent satirical in purpose, and that the 
writer’s satirical power is high; while his plot, as a plot, is above all 
things calculated to evoke satirical comment. At the outset we have 
an account of the hero’s school life, and here, while the writing does 
not come up to the highest standards of humorous truth—does not, 
for instance, rival the study of boy life and character in Mark Twain’s 
‘‘Tom Sawyer”’, it is sufficiently realistic in method and effect to be 
classed in the realistic category. Then the first stage of Cashel’s 
career, as a boxer’s pupil in Australia, has the same air of repro- 
duction of life, though here too the method is the method of Dickens, 
one-of humorous fancy rather than of close observation. And the 
mark of Dickens, so to speak, comes out in this phrase addressed to 
his master by the ignorant boy, who learned nothing at school and 
has taken eagerly to the life of a boxer’s apprentice: ‘‘ You know as 
well as I do that that is one of the stalest commonplaces going’”’. 
That is an impossible speech for such a boy: neither he nor his 
master would know what a ‘‘commonplace” was. But the moment 
we pass from Cashel to be introduced to the heroine, we are well out 
of the territory of realism. This egregious young woman, with her 
universal knowledge, her philosophic calm, and her supernatural per- 
fection in general, is not composed of the tissues which constitute 
either women or men. Her late father and she belong to a class of 
beings with whom clever fictionists have indeed made us familiar on 
paper—monsters of wisdom and information, superior to all human 
trailty with a few trifling exceptions, such as priggish censoriousness— 
whose superiority is a foil by which the imperfections of the characters 
about them are to be set forth. Mr. Shaw seems to feel a need for 
the services of such a character—it was apparent in his brilliant 
‘“‘Unsocial Socialist”, where the expedient was certainly most ably 
employed. But whatever a writer may propose to himself in these 
matters, it is the business of the critic, who is always, as it were, the 
ideal ‘‘Opposition” of Lord Salisbury’s dreams, to point out that 
these shining ones, who sit as gods contemplating us all, are im- 
postors, or rather impostures. ‘The late Mr. Carew’s posthumous 
letter to his daughter is much on a par with the literary testament of 
Mr. Laurence in Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘New Republic”, a very effective 
literary stroke, but having no place in true fiction—that is, fiction in 
the sense of criticism of life by the representation of it. 

Merely to call Mr. Shaw’s work fanciful or idealistic, however, 
would be to give a very one-sided account of it. No one can read the 
running comment in his story without seeing that to something of the 
Dickens faculty of humorous imagination he adds a much wider 
intellectual grasp than that of Dickens; that his satire is abreast of 
the times ; and that he has looked at life from an adequate level of 
culture. His dialogue, too, is generally vivid and vigorous, and never 
feeble, though at times it curiously lapses into old-fashioned conven- 
tionality. And his style is that of a born writer, sound, elastic, 
various, unaffected. It may well be asked, then, whether in the 
wilderness of inferior fiction, now being littered knee-deep with the 
new rubbish of shilling dreadfuls, it is right to demur to such a fresh 
book as this because it does not fit into a particular esthetic formula. 
Certainly there is a place in literature for romance which is not Rad- 
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cliffian, and which lays its scene in familiar postal districts rather 
than in hypothetical castles. No one goes about to make light of 
Pickwick because it is a comic fantasy. There is, indeed, an obvious 
opening for a very valuable development of what we may call the 
intellectual romance, though that term is applicable to some quite 
different forms of imaginative writing. There is the excellence of 
Poe and the excellence of Hawthorne, both utterly unique and yet 
neither “realistic” as that word is commonly understood. Since these 
two great artists I can recall no writer in English who has succeeded 
in intellectual romance until the appearance of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson; but that author is perhaps the very best case in point. 
Keeping out of the reckoning his incomparable ‘‘ Treasure Island ”’, 
which is neither realism nor the other thing, but simply a first-rate 
story of adventure, the last perfection of its type, we have in his 
‘‘New Arabian Nights’ stories, and in still better shape in his 
‘‘Prince Otto”, a species of fiction in which there is no pretence, 
artistically speaking, of real reproduction of life ; in which none of the 
personages can be said to be conceivable ; but in which, nevertheless, 
there is a constant and telling analysis of human nature in the 
abstract, this being yet achieved with all the zest and sparkle 
that can be infused into animated dramatic narrative. It is the 
kind of effect we have in Shakspere. In the regions of Gerol- 
stein and maritime Bohemia we find ourselves face to face with 
true human passion and folly, strength and weakness, foible and 
magnanimity, all playing in admirably projected character-types, 
none of whom can we really imagine ourselves meeting in the flesh. 
Mr. Stevenson, too, has his ideal wiseacre—to whom, however, with 
a sudden amusing compunction, he accords the vice of secret tippling— 
but we do not in any case resent that functionary’s presence in his tale. 
Now, why does Mr. Stevenson, who is certainly as far away from life 
as Mr. Shaw, and whose net action, as action, is quite as extravagant 
as that of ‘‘Cashel Byron’s Profession”—why does he, in his best 
books, leave us pleased and applauding, while with Mr. Shaw we are 
left objecting and wanting something else? It is not that the latter 
writer is the less powerful or the less intellectually competent: we 
should rather infer from the two books that his philosophy was the 
more comprehensive and the more solid of the two. It is this, it 
seems to me, that Mr. Stevenson, if the lesser thinker, is, when at his 
best, the greater artist; that he achieves roundness, balance, and 
proportion in a successful art form, while Mr. Shaw’s many-sided 
satire is not artistically homogeneous; the satiric purpose being 
cramped by the fiction-form, and the fictional effects being thwarted 
and deflected by the satiric purpose. 

This can best be explained in a little detail. One ostensible aim 
of the book is to show that the prize-fighter may be quite as good 
a type morally, and even intellectually, as the general run of educated 
men; and Mr. Shaw endows him with a fund of effective talk which 
certainly establishes him fairly well in the latter regard. But the 
unfortunate thing is that nobody can for a moment believe in the 
talking Cashel as a true prize-fighter, even though the author has 
obviously “got up” the subject, and supplies one capital fighting- 
scene. It would almost seem as if Mr. Shaw had strong views about 
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the saving virtue of aristocratic blood, for though he does not hesi- 
tate to pass judgment on the sporting type of lord by the mouth of an 
incredible but entertaining footman, he yet gives us to understand 
that the boy who at school only learned to fight, and who consistently 
lived the life of a pugilist afterwards, somehow remains a “ gentle- 
man” through it all, and is thus in the long run really not a mere 
prizefighter when he proposes to marry a lady. The first foil to 
Cashel is the heroine’s cousin, Lucian Webber, an under-Secretary of 
State; and so obviously is the author determined to make out Mr. 
Webber an extremely limited and feeble creature that from the start 
we, feel we are reading a satire rather than a novel. So with Alice 
Goff, who is no doubt true so far as she goes, as perhaps is Mr. 
Webber likewise: the study is so patently set about with a desire 
to show up the character’s pettinesses and small vices, as against the 
white light of the supernatural heiress, that we have almost no interest 
in the process. As the Californian said to Bret Harte concerning the 
average moral tale, ‘‘the keerds are laid agin’ her from the start. 
’Tain’t no squar’ deal.” Alice has a suitor who is similarly a sort 
of Dickens grotesque, not so funny as that, indeed, and yet not any 
more solid. The fault of Mr. Shaw’s treatment of his characters lies 
in his partialities, which shine through his attempts to show that he 
is impartial; and the explanation seems to be that he is too defini- 
tively a satirist, too little of a sympathetically interested student of 
human nature, to give his work the true artistic unity. He should 
take to heart the advice of Walton to the angler, and handle his frog 
as if he loved him. When Jane Austen draws a fool, or Thackeray 
a pomposity, we are not conscious of their desire to be censorious; the 
process has a certain geniality: but in Mr. Shaw’s drawing of Webber 
and Alice there is a deliberate emphasis of the nakedness of the land, 
a superfluous insistence on the moral poverty of the subject, that 
strikes somewhat too sharply on the reader’s consciousness. Yet in 
the study of the pugilist Paradise, who 7s true and thinkable, the 
author’s humor really averts such a result; and the Skenes, barring 
the daughter, are so happily touched in that one feels it is no lack of 
the novelist’s gift, but only a preponderance for the time of the spirit 
of the caricaturist, that is at the bottom of the want of mellowness 
in other parts of the picture. 

If, however, Mr. Shaw is to attain this mellowness, I fancy he 
will have to handle human nature all round in a somewhat different 
spirit. His Lydia Carew is rather a piece of superior mechanism than 
a real woman, though the author is too able a writer to make her 
unimpressive, or even patently mechanical. What one feels about 
her is that indescribable conviction we sometimes get in reading a 
novel, that if one happened to meet this person she would be found to 
be very different. It all reads like an account of a lady by somebody 
who did not really know her, but filled out an impossible fancy picture 
over her name. Taking her as she stands, her marriage with Cashel 
is simply preposterous—as extravagant as the conversations in which 
she laboriously misunderstands his talk about his profession. ‘ By 
what magic did you so suddenly subdue that man?” she is made to 
ask on one occasion when Cashel has terrorised a rough in a fairly 
simple manner; which is fine dialogue for a modern lady. But the 
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marriage is the central critical crux of the story. Satirical para- 
doxer as the author would appear to be, he seems towards the close 
to feel an obligation to face out his theme and give something like 
the ordinary love-story interest to it all; but, idealised as his prize- 
fighter is, the lady is yet so much more idealised that any attempt to 
conceive of their marriage almost makes one’s ears tingle. When the 
hero actually comes to the point of embracing the heroine—and this 
is a curiously striking and genuine touch on Mr. Shaw’s part—he is 
ashamed of it; and that is just how the reader feels. It is as if 
you had seen something humiliating, some distressing exposure, 
and wanted to snatch your hat and hurry off. Now, here are 
we left with a state of things which moves even an average 
observer to sarcasm; and the author, by his use of the novel- 
form, has implicitly committed himself to the thesis that his 
denoiment is a passable solution of the problem of life for the 
rich and all-wise young heroine—this though he hints at the 
close that she was disappointed. We are left to suppose that her 
children keep her encyclopzedic mind employed. ‘The only choice Mr. 
Shaw had given her was between her small-minded cousin and the 
prize-fighter ; the understanding being that if there were any cultured 
men of good calibre who knew her, they were afraid of her fortune, 
while Cashel was not. Is this an adequate outcome of a fairly long 
story, carefully and well written by a writer of marked intellectual 
power? I think not. The only really serious psychological problem 
suggested by the book is that as to how a cultured and studious 
woman would get on with a personage approximating to the married 
Cashel Byron, putting his prize-fighting out of the question ; and just 
here the story stops with a dubious hint. We have had a very telling 
and readable satire on some aspects of society, but only the bare sug- 
gestion of that kind of psychological interest which is the essence of 
the higher fiction. The vook as a whole recalls a brilliant novel now 
forgotten, the ‘‘ Friends of Bohemia”, by Whitty, in which there is 
an abundance of satirical material and character study of the semi- 
realistic sort, the hero, by the way, being an idealisation somewhat on 
the lines of Cashel Byron. That novel is eminently readable in its 
way—not so well written as Mr. Shaw’s, but fully as lively—and yet 
no one now reads it. The explanation seems to me to be that Whitty 
had failed to get into the artistic attitude, and that the observation he 
had undoubtedly made of life was thrown away because of his failure 
to give it a sound artistic embodiment. And while Mr. Shaw is 
potentially a much more promising artist than Whitty, he too seems 
to run a risk of dazzling his generation by his fiction rather than con- 
quering it. It would be unwarrantable, of course, to assume that the 
fiction which is primarily a satire is less worthy or less important than 
that which gives a permanently valid picture of life. Certainly Mr. 
Shaw’s work shows that the former species may be taken up by a 
writer quite above the ordinary novel-writer’s general intellectual 
range. But it seems at least that his work, both as a matter of ex- 
perience and for obvious reasons, tends to lack permanence even 
where it ostensibly gains its point; and it is rather doubtful whether 
you have even made a complete satirical success when, having set out 
with the purpose of jeering at society, you end by leaving society 
jeering at you. J.R. 
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To translate a book really well is to accomplish one of the least easy 
of literary tasks; to translate really well the book of an artist like 
Flaubert may be said to be impossible for anyone who is not his equal 
in style. Mr. French Sheldon’s translation of Flaubert’s ‘‘ Salammbo ” 
is a fair piece of literary work, save in the earlier part, and will give 
pleasure to a large number of people who cannot read French. But 
Flaubert is himself so great a stylist that any attempt to reproduce 
him in another language is foredoomed to partial failure, as a strip 
of cotton looks poor and lustreless beside the sheen of plush. Flau- 
bert ‘‘ struggled with his phrases’’, says Mr. King in his introduction 
to ‘‘Salammbo”; and the perfect balance and finish of his style tell 
the student of its elaboration, although to the ordinary reader the 
exquisite ‘“‘ art conceals art”. Industry equivalent to his own would be 
needed by a translator worthy of the author; but it is obvious-that 
Mr. Sheldon does not sometimes give sufficient patience to his task 
even to find reasonable English equivalents for the words he should 
translate. This is specially noticeable in the first chapter, in which 
not only are whole phrases omitted, but there occurs the following 
passage: ‘‘its red doors quartered by a black cross, protected at the 
base from scorpions by brass grillages, and the openings at the top 
masked by trellises of golden baguettes”. Putting aside the false 
use of the exclusively heraldic term ‘‘ quartered”, we are checked by 
the words “‘ grillages” and ‘‘ baguettes”, two French words quietly 
transplanted into the English version. Surely it would have been 
easy to have written, ‘‘ protected from scorpions at the bottom by brass 
gratings”, or ‘‘network”’; while ‘‘rods’’ would have been a reason- 
able translation of ‘‘ baguettes”. The whole first chapter stumbles 
along uncomfortably, but as the work proceeds the style smoothens 
and improves. The awkward phrase on the title-page, ‘“ Englished 
by ”’, prepares us for Gallicisms, and, on the whole, does injustice to 
Mr. French’s work. 

Of M. Flaubert’s great novel little need here be said. It isa 
monument of learning, of mastery of detail, of power of reproduction. 
Carthage lives and moves before us, with her wealth and her savagery, 
her luxury and her cruelty. Her Barbarian soldiers, first defenders, 
then assailants, breathe for us here as living men. We are surprised 
to find ourselves interested in these long-dead warriors, these slaves 
in insurrection ; to feel ourselves swept along with them in their 
rush back to Carthage, and in their furious assaults on the beleagured 
city. The atmosphere is so African, the scenes so real, the people so 
much alive, that it is quite curious to turn from the book to answer 
some question about a train on the Underground Railway. The 
glamor of the novelist hangs round us, and the magician’s spell is 
hardly dissolved by the gas-glare of a London lamp. 

The stately figure of Salammbo herself has the majesty of an 
antique, as it moves through her father’s palace, or through the 
Barbarian camp. Her vague yearnings towards the to her unknown 
mysteries of the Carthaginian Venus, her stirrings of emotion under 
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the gaze and touch of Matho, her attraction towards him and her 
revolt against him—these movings of feelings unconscious of them- 
selves are traced with subtle insight, and draw us towards the Cartha- 
ginian maid. Matho’s furious and purely animal passion, half lust 
half hate, forms an admirable counterfoil to and contrast with the 
lofty mysticism of Salammbo; and the tragic ending, his death in 
torture and hers in triumph, seems the only fitting conclusion for such 
a love-tale. Salammbo and Matho seem as incarnations of Carthage 
and of the Barbarians, and round these two figures the whole story 
turns. 

Hamilcar, the great general, is firmly and finely touched in, as 
indeed are the minor studies in this book. There is no botching in 
Flaubert’s work ; even his sketches are lifelike; and if the translation 
cannot reproduce the charm of his exquisite style, it cannot rob us 
of the breadth, the power, the wealth of knowledge, which mark 
Flaubert as one of the great writers of the French nation. 
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THE ill-advised prosecution for seditious speaking against Messrs. Hynd- 

man, Burns, Champion, and Williams has ended, after a trial of exceeding 
fairness, in a verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty’. I heartily endorse the words with 
which Mr. Justice Cave concluded his charge to the jury, a charge which 
did much to ensure their acquittal. 
‘¢ He could not conclude, he said, without expressing his sense of the extreme folly 
of those who sought to incite the people to violence. Violence was practically 
useless. The Government was virtually in the hands of the people, and long before 
a sufficient number of persons could be persuaded to endeavor to bring about the 
object which they had in view by means of violence, those objects could be accom- 
plished by constitutional means.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE has presented to the House of Commons his project for 
Trish Home Rule in a marvellous speech, listened to by a densely crowded 
house and by several members of the Royal Family. The question of the 
day is, Can he carry his measure ?—or, rather, measures—for at the outset 
of his speech the Prime Minister said that ‘‘ the two questions of land and 
of Irish government” are, in the view of the Cabinet, ‘‘ inseparable the 
one from the other”. Before any official announcement had been made of 
the nature of the scheme contemplated by Mr. Gladstone, the great Whig 
lords had revolted; Lord Hartington, Sir Henry James, and Mr. Goschen 
had refused to join his government, in consequence of the knowledge that 
some large measure of Home Rule was contemplated. Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, and Mr. Heneage, who had joined the ministry, now 
leave it. Can Mr. Gladstone, notwithstanding, succeed even in carrying 
the second reading in the House of Commons, in face of the bitter opposi- 
tion of the Tory party? And if not, what will be the result? Mr. Glad- 
stone has already signified that he is prepared to consider amendments to 
his Bill, especially to that part excluding Ireland from all share in the Im- 
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perial Legislature. There are other points—as the revival of property 
qualification for one of the orders—which jar upon Radical ears. Is it too 
much to hope that such modifications may be made as may enable the Bill 
to be sent to the Lords backed by an effective majority of votes from the 
Commons’ The extraordinary complex and difficult Irish Land Bill now 
before the House of Commons seems likely to offend many sections of the 
House, and to create enthusiasm amongst none. Yet most politicians, 
except the Radicals, agree that if Home Rule be granted to Ireland some- 
thing should be done to protect the landlords. The unravelling of the 
Irish tangle is no easy task. 


. THE Scotch Crofters Bill proceeds slowly, Mr. Trevelyan now watching 
it from below the gangway. It is unfortunately a compromise measure, 
and seems likely to satisfy no one. The discussion on it has been chiefly 
remarkable for Mr. Chaplin’s admirable audacity in converting the old 
Sutherland evictions into acts of generous mercy to the unhoused peasantry. 


THE questionable honor of talking out the Allotments and Small Hold- 
ings Bill fell to Mr. Ambrose, Q.C. Mr. Chaplin, had, however, so pro- 
longed his speech in opposition that the learned counsel had orly to occupy 
about ten minutes. Mr. Chaplin argued against small holdings, but admitted 
that land holding must be subject to general wellbeing, and that the Par- 
liamentary right to take land compulsorily could not be disputed. 


THERE is much—I think far too much—piecemeal legislation on the 
liquor traffic. The worst is that all such legislation is necessarily hypocriti- 
cal, so long as Liberaland Tory Governments alike have to rely on the beer 
and spirit duties for so large a portion of the national income. 


THE Oaths Bill is very unfortunate this Session; though blocked, it has 
been twice reached in sufficient time to have been discussed, but unfortu- 
nately Mr. Sergeant Simon is not in strong health, and not anticipating 
that the Bill would be reached, had on each occasion arranged for the 
postponement to a future day. The Bill is regularly blocked by one or two 
Conservatives, Mr. Brookfield and Mr. Ainslie now taking the lead as 
obstructives. The Government, of course, refuse to give any facilities for 
the measure. 

A Bru for the repeal of the Blasphemy Laws, introduced by Mr. 
Courtney Kenny, has been read a first time, and stands second on the orders 
of the day for its second reading on July 28th. The Bill is backed by Mr. 
Alfred Dlingworth, Mr. E. Crossley, and the Hon. Bernard Coleridge. It 
says something for the spirit of the new reformed Parliament that it is 
prepared to even listen to an appeal for justice to heretics. 


For the first time in the history of English legislation, the doctrine of 
compulsory cultivation of land has not only been preached in the English 
Parliament, but has been listened to with comparative attention. Outside 
Parliament no great interest has yet been taken in this important question ; 
but it is hoped that the subject will now be more completely examined and 
thoroughly discussed by the various political organisations. A more care- 
fully framed Bill will be re-introduced by me at the earliest possible date. 


THE labor troubles, accompanied with violence in Belgium, France, and 
the United States, have been sutfliciently serious to involve loss of life and 
grave possible political difficulty. With lesser, and yet far from insignifi- 
cant, troubles in England and Italy, there is marked a wave of social dis- 
content affecting alike the old and new worlds. 


In Burma there is day by day more or less fighting, and nothing very 
clear as to the pacification of the country. Our dishonest annexation, 
scarcely protested against by any, is likely to create a considerable tax 
burden for the already overtaxed population of India. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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THE Pasteurian mania for injecting diseases into living bodies is spreading 
over country after country. Noone asks: What will be the secondary effects 
of inoculating human beings with matter from rabies-poisoned rabbits ? 
What new crop of loathsome diseases is M. Pasteur sowing in the veins of 
his credulous patients? The extraordinary courage with which people face 
these unknown risks is of course the courage of ignorance. In very truth 
these reckless folk reverse the poet’s saying, and instead of bearing the ills 
they have, they ‘“‘fly to others that” they ‘‘know not of”. A far more 
reasonable method of prevention than that adopted by M. Pasteur is being 
advocated by another French doctor, M. Buisson. Instead of poisoning the 
blood with virus, he seeks to purify it by profuse perspiration. The first 
person he experimented on was himself. In attending a patient dying of 
hydrophobia, he was poisoned by a little of the foam on the man’s lips 
falling on an open sore in his finger. Symptoms of hydrophobia developed 
themselves, and M. Buisson tried to counteract them by going into a vapor 
bath at a very high temperature and remaining there. The spasms gradually 
became less violent, and at last completely ceased: M. Buisson was cured, 
and thereafter tried the same remedy in a large number of cases, and he 
considers it a certain cure if resorted to on the first day on which symptoms 
of hydrophobia appear; on the second day, the issue is doubtful; after this, 
it is useless. When a person is bitten, the wound should be washed with 
ammonia ; the patient should then take a vapor bath daily at a temperature 
of from 52 degrees to 60 degrees C. and should drink a hot infusion of 
borage; this is done to promote profuse perspiration, with a view of throwing 
off the poison. This plan certainly seems to be a much more reasonable, 
not to say a more cleanly, one than M. Pasteur’s horrible injections, and 
if I should be unfortunate enough to be bitten by a rabid dog I shall 
certainly select M. Buisson as my doctor. Several establishments have 
been opened in London, and a few in the provinces, for placing M. 
Buisson’s remedy within reach of the injured. 

A MosT interesting paper has been read before the Edinburgh Botanical 
Society by Dr. Wemyss Fulton on the ‘‘ Inflorescence, floral structure, and 
pollination of Scrophularia aquatica and nodosa”. Dr. Fulton appears to 
have inherited some of Charles Darwin’s power of patient observation, and 
he has been devoting a portion of his time to watching the visits paid by 
wasps to the flowers above-named. Wasps, he says, visit the flowers of an 
inflorescence without taking them in any kind of order ; whereas bees, as is 
well known, observe a regular succession in visiting the blossoms. Now 
the blossoms of Scrophularia nodosa and aquatica are irregularly disposed 
with regard to their sexual stages, and this irregularity of disposition cor- 
responds with the irregularity of the waspish visits, the wasps acting as fer- 
tilising agents. Bees visit the flowers occasionally, but Dr. Fulton points out 
that the adaptations of the flower fit it for the wasp rather than for the bee, the 
bee being probably injurious to it. The systematic way in which bees ascend 
from flower to flower of an inflorescence, would tend to cause interfertilisa- 
tion, in lieu of cross-fertilisation, in a plant with the blossoms disposed as 
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above stated; hence the plants visited by bees would be less fertile than 
those visited by wasps, and would tend to disappear. The modifications 
unfavorable to bees would therefore be most likely to survive, and Dr. 
Fulton considers that there are ‘‘ strong arguments for concluding that 
they are modifications produced by the action of general laws, in order to 
protect the flowers from the bees’ visits”. I hear that Dr. Fulton is likely 
soon to submit to the scientific world the result of some protracted and 
careful observations on fungi. nce 
MicroseEs play a large part in the biological studies of the present day, 
and at Montsouris, near Paris, an observatory has actually been established 
which is wholly devoted to them. A trap, the bactérimétre, has been in- 
vented to catch them, and it has been found that a cubic metre of air from 
the centre of Paris contains no less than 9,850 microbes. The number that 
must be swallowed and breathed into the lungs every day, by anyone living 
in the middle of Paris must be something appalling. Luckily, we cannot 
discover their presence without scientific appliances, or life would be a 
burden to us. Luckily, also, they do not seem to do much harm, though it 
may be that one of the advantages of country air is the comparative few- 
ness of microbes. At Montsouris only 530 were found in a cubic metre of 
air. ANNIE BESANT. 
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OPPORTUNITIES of studying the pre-Raphaelite movement in the works of 
its best exponents have been unusually plentiful this spring. First there 
was the Millais collection, described in last month’s Corner. From this, two 
celebrated pictures, ‘“‘ Apple Blossoms” and ‘The Vale of Rest”, were 
missed; but they have since been brought to light at Christie’s by the sale 
of the Graham collection, which contained also thirty pictures by Dante 
Rossetti, and thirty-three by Mr. Burne Jones. When Rossetti’s works 
were first assembled at the Fine Arts Club and, very soon afterwards, at the 
Academy, their wealth of color, poetic conception, and the fascination of the 
faces with which the canvasses were crowded, dazzled all those to whom the 
work of Rossetti was new. But our eyes are now used to the sun; and, at 
Christie’s, Rossetti’s want of thoroughness as a draughtsman, and the extent 
to which his favorite types of beauty at last began to reappear as mere 
Rossettian conventions, with impossible lips and mechanically designed eye- 
brows, came with something of a shock upon many who had previously fancied 
him almost flawless. Their attention, too, had just been recalled to the value 
of thoroughness, and of a constant reference to nature, by the exhibition at 
the Fine Art Society’s galleries of the collected works of Mr. Holman Hunt. 
All that is wanted now to complete our survey of the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment is a glimpse of the work of Mr. Ford Madox Brown. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the contrast between Dante Rossetti and Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt is wholly to Rossetti’s disadvantage. Mr. Hunt’s prodigious 
expenditure of elbow grease has made his pictures pre-eminent in all the 
qualities which depend on that ingredient, scarce as in large doses it is; and 
he is fortunate in having devoted himself to the art in which it goes furthest. 
Had he turned composer or author, and written symphonies or poems com- 
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bining insight and technical thoroughness in the same proportions as his 
pictures, he would certainly not have become a popular favorite. Compare 
‘‘Tsabella and her Basil Pot’’, as an illustration to a poem, with Rossetti’s 
‘‘ Blessed Damozel’’. Rossetti created his poem as well as his picture, 
and did the one as excellently as the other. Mr. Holman Hunt took a poem 
by Keats, and so completely missed everything in it except such of the mere 
objects described as he could faithfully copy from existing models, that it is 
impossible to believe that any technical mastery of verse would have enabled 
him to write the poem. ‘‘The Light of the World”, his most famous 
picture, was meant to be symbolic; but it is really not asymbol of anything, 
but a picture of a symbol taken literally. If that be admitted as symbolism, 
charades and dumb crambo cannot be denied the same dignity. Still, ‘‘ The 
Light of the World ”’ presents to us the ideal Christ of pure superstition in 
his prettiest shape, clad in the garment without seam or stain, grave and 
decorous, jewelled and crowned, a perfect shepherd king in the eyes of lowly 
Christians, an equally faultless first gentleman in heaven to the Christian 
aristocrat. No wonder it gained for Mr. Hunt a popularity strong enough 
to bear even the blow he himself struck at his own reputation twenty years 
later by his ‘‘ Shadow of the Cross ”’, in which he offered an uncompromis- 
ingly realistic representation of the actual Jesus of Nazareth. Fancy our 
evangelical merchant princes—rich and respected men who can hardly 
humble themselves to brook redemption by the very Prince of Peace 
himself—condescending to accept as their savior a common carpenter, a 
lean Syrian Jew, acommodity purchasable for five shillings a day in the labor 
market. They scouted the proposition, and agreed that the painter’s treat- 
ment of the subject was undignified and irreverent. Mr. Hunt did not 
regain their esteem until, in his latest masterpiece, ‘‘ The Triumph of the 
Innocents ’’ (unfortunately not in the collection of the Fine Arts Society), 
he depicted the Redeemer as a beautiful naked child, fit for the nursery of a 
duke. Mr, Hunt has earned all this attention by taking his art in earnest ; 
by renouncing all baser objects than that of perfection of workmanship; by 
persistent expenditure of patient labor; by a strong sense of red, blue, 
yellow, and their most glowing combinations; and by the gentle exercise 
of an imagination which never takes the British public out of its depth. 
He is a matter-of-fact painter both in his realism and in his symbolism— 
more remarkably so, perhaps, in the latter than in the former. ‘‘The 
Ship” is sentimental, and ‘‘ The Scape Goat”’ even pathetic ; but in these 
respects both are exceptional among his works. 

Many minor picture shows are now open. At Mr. McLean’s there is a 
new Millais called ‘‘ Ruddier than the Cherry ”’, representing a ragged flower 
girl in whose cheeks rosiness is complicated by sunburn, and who is likely 
to prove more interesting to the dealers than to knowers of pictures. At 
the French gallery, there is a hackneyed subject—the gambling room at 
Monte Carlo—treated with much freshness by M. Bokelmann. Also some 
melodramatic Servian incidents by M. Joanowits, a pupil of Leopold Muller; 
and an interior with a woman sewing, by Professor Loefftz, in the taste of 
Peter de Hooghe, whose consummate skill the professor is far from having 
attained, though his picture surpasses the modern average in such subjects. 
A few clever and ambitious artists have formed ‘‘ The New English Art 
Club”, and have opened a very smart exhibition at the Marlborough 
Gallery, near the St. James’s Street end of Pall Mall. It is better worth 
visiting than most of the smaller galleries. Mr. Tristram Ellis has sent 
a charming set of water color pictures of channel scenery to Messrs. Goupil’s, 
where they may be profitably contemplated by anyone who wishes to be 
reminded of the seaside without the trouble of a trip to the coast. At the 
Continental Gallery, M. Vauquelin’s ‘‘Souvenir de Tonkin” is a grisly 
caricature of M. Ferry, whose head crowns a pyramid of dead soldiers, 
victims of the Tonquin expedition. The freshest and most interesting land- 
scapes in this gallery represent Norwegian scenery, of which, as it is coming 
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into fashion, our own artists will soon give us enough and to spare. W. 
Frey’s ‘‘ Farmhouse in Holland” (38) deserves more attention than it is likely 
to get as it is hung at present, almost on the floor. 

The most interesting event of the spring season hitherto has been the 
sale of the McConnel and Graham collections, at which works by F. Walker 
and Rossetti were purchased for the National Gallery. The list of prices 
is full of absurdities: some comparatively commonplace modern pictures 
having fetched more than half a dozen fine examples of old masters of the 
first class. 

At the second Philharmonic concert, Herr Ondricek, a Hungarian 
violinist, played a concerto by Dvorak. He plays with some breadth of 
style and strength of tone in slow movements; but he scrambles through 
rapid passages haphazard, leaving the intonation to take care of itself, which 
it of course does not do. Up to the date at which I write, I have not heard 
Liszt play; and so have nothing to add to what can be gathered from the 
daily papers about the man who is dividing public attention with Mr. Glad- 
stone. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

















THIs is a busy month in the garden, both in the getting in of crops and 
other routine work. The lawn now needs attention, as the grass requires 
cutting and rolling, etc. ; and now is the season when the owners of gardens, 
or those who have to work them, have to take ‘to the Sisyphean task of 
keeping down the weeds. Whatever else may fail to grow, these will be 
found to overcome every vicissitude of soil and weather, and to thrive in 
luxuriance under any circumstances. Hoeing out the weeds is a part of 
garden work that is never finished, and, without pretending to be a prophet, 
we predict that it never will be. We are certain the last man will never 
see the last weed. Weeding is the old fable of perpetual labor, and if it is 
the first gardener or his female help who is to be held responsible for their 
introduction into the economy of gardening, we feel he or she ought never 
to be forgiven for letting in such roots of discord. 

In sowing seeds this month in the open garden, care will be required 
that the soil is not too dry, as they might remain covered long before they 
vegetated. To avoid this it is better to water with a fine rose and cover in 
with the drills before the moisture evaporates, but not treading till the soil 
is moderately dry ; then level with a rake. Now is the time to get in the 
main crop of Beet, whenever the ground is in a fit state for the operation ; 
a succession sowing of Peas should be got in also, whilst Carrots, Turnips, 
French Beans, etc., may be sown to meet requirements. Lettuce, Radish, 
Mustard, Cress, and other salads may be sown in small quantities in cool 
positions, as the demand may require. Soot, lime, and sifted ashes may be 
sprinkled among all young vegetable plants, to keep grubs and slugs in 
check. In the flower garden preparation may be made for planting out. 
But where the soil is stiff, wet, and cold, planting out should not be 
commenced till the end of the month or the beginning of June. Beds and 
borders, however, should have the soil turned over and well broken up, 
and be as thoroughly exposed to the action of the air as possible. 
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A few hints on window plants may be of service, and we would say to 
those commencing the cultivation of these plants: 1st. Be sure to obtain 
healthy young plants to start with. 2nd. See that they are properly 
potted ; if they are in small pots and pot-bound when you get them, give 
them a shift into pots two or it may be three times larger, according to 
variety and habit of growth; use good soil, secure free drainage, and in 
most instances pot firmly. 3rd. As to watering: Never let the plants get dry; 
at the same time, do not keep them drenched ; water thoroughly when you 
apply it, and repeat it only when the plants require it. Do not keep the 
plants standing in ‘‘ flats” or saucers in stagnant water. If these are used, 
water on the surface of the soil in the pots only, and the water that drains 
through into them may be allowed to remain till it is all drawn up again by 
capillary attraction. This is to be repeated when the ball of earth in the 
pot is seen again to be getting dry, or just before the plants show a ten- 
dency to droop. 4th. The plants, to be healthy and thrive well, must have 
plenty of air. As much light as possible is essential, and the plants should 
not be too much crowded. Green flyis far more ready to attack plants that 
are grown crowded together and in a close space, and these intruders must 
be summarily dealt with. They can be removed by applying soap and 
water either by a syringe or wy sponging the foliage. A very long list of 
plants suitable for window culture might be made out, and amongst these 
are some of the oldest inhabitants of our gardens. Some of these, although 
destitute of brilliant colors, retain their place as first favorites, and are 
prized for their grateful odor from leaf or flower; they are also plants of 
easy culture, requiring but little artificial heat even in winter. Amongst 
those that have outlived all changes of fashion and taste in plants may be 
mentioned Miynonnette. The culture of this as a pot plant may well be 
taken in hand by the amateur. It requires to be grown in a firm and fairly 
rich soi), and it should be grown close to the glass, to secure close-jointed, 
sturdy growth. Pots of 4 or 5-inch size are the most useful to grow it in; 
these may be filled with good turfy loam, pressed in firmly, and a dozen 
seeds should be sown in each, to be thinned out to half-a-dozen when fairly 
started into growth. 

Mignonnette does not bear transplanting well: it is therefore best to sow 
it in the pots in which it is to flower. For large specimens spring-sown 
plants are the best. All flower-heads must be pinched off before they ex- 
pand till you have your plants grown to the size you want them. Weak 
liquid manure may be given twice a week, to promote healthy growth and 
to prolong the blooming season, and abundance of air should at all times 
be secured. 

Musk.—This is a deservedly popular plant, and one that adapts itself to 
the varied purposes for which plants are grown for reom, window, or con- 
servatory decoration. It flourishes well in subdued light or in the sunny 
window, provided it is kept well supplied with water at the roots. It is 
readily propagated from seed and from underground roots, or the stems 
can be struck as cuttings. As to soil it is not particular—any rich light 
soil will suit it; and for indoor decoration or for the window small pots, 
from 3 to 6 inches in diameter, are the most serviceable. The old small- 
flowered yellow Musk is the strongest scented, but Harrison’s Giant Musk 
is the most showy. 

Myrtles.—These are highly prized as evergreen scented-leaved plants. 
They thrive well as window plants, and they are easily struck from cuttings, 
if they are taken off with a heel and inserted in sandy soil. All the varieties 
are well worth culture, either as decorative plants or for cutting, as the 
shoots last a long time in a cut state. 

Scented-leaved Geraniums.—These are great favorites, and justly so, the 
oak-leaf kinds especially; the perfume of many of the varieties is very 
pleasing, and the foliage elegantly serrated. They strike as freely as any 
other kind of Geranium. Partly-ripened shoots, put singly into thumb- 
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pots, and, when rooted, shifted on as required, soon make good decorative 
plants, and when too large for that purpose they make useful plants to cut 
from, the leaves being almost as decorative and useful as ferns—single 
leaves making an excellent backing for button-hole bouquets. 

W. ELDER. 














"gj Amonc our Socialist contemporaries the Practical Socialist! claims notice, 
for a proposal from T. Bolas for a Central Station for London, a suggestive 
article by E. R. Pease on ‘‘ A Lost Knapsack”’, and F. Podmore’s interesting 
paper on ‘‘ American Socialist Communities.”” The Commonweal? announces 
that its May number will be the first of a weekly issue, a bold attempt in which 
I wish it success. The Church Reformer* is not quite up to its usual level. 

Papers for the Times‘ has a thoughtful, critically appreciative article on 
Ruskin which will well repay reading ; the number isa very good one. The 
Malthusian® and Republican® have both interesting numbers. 

THE children cannot complain of want of attention ; among publications 
issued for them the Little Ones’ Own Colored Picture Paper’ is a marvel of 
cheapness, but it is terribly pious. 

ONE of the great wants of the workers is dealt with in Fritz Schumann’s 
“‘ Technical Education ’’,* a pamphlet which I heartily commend to the atten- 
tion of the workers. Among other Socialist publications comes Annie 
Besant’s ‘‘ Evolution of Society ’’,’ a pamphlet to be usefully given to enquir- 
ing non-Socialists, showing as it does the inevitable nature of the coming 
change. ‘‘ Modern Socialism,”'’ by the same author, is to be issued next 
month, and about the same time the Fabian Society will publish, for gratui- 
tous circulation, its Tract IV., ‘‘ What Socialism is”’.!! 

I TURN to propagandist Freethought literature. The first place must be 
given to Mr. Wheeler’s ‘‘ Footsteps of the Past”’,!* a collection of very inter- 
esting essays reprinted from Proyress. ‘‘ Sins of the Church”, by Annie 
Besant, is an attack on the Establishment as the enemy of civil and religious 
liberty. The first four, and half the fifth, under the subtitle, ‘‘ Threaten- 
ings and Slaughters”’, give a succinct and complete account of the statutes 
levelled against Dissent, Heresy, and Blasphemy, and of the persecutions 
under them. The second half of the fifth and the sixth are entitled ‘‘ For 
the Crown and Against the Nation”. They prove by facts and documents 
that the Church has always upheld the prerogatives of the Crown against 
the liberties of the Nation; expose its behavior on popular education, the 
abolition of slavery, Parliamentary Reform, the American War, the softening 
of the criminal code, the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


1W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. * Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road, 
E.C. * Guild of St. Matthew, 8, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

4 Foulger and Co, 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. 5° Freethought Publishing Com- 
pany, 63, Fleet St., E.C. © G. Standring, 8 and 9, Finsbury Street, E.C. 

7 Dean and Son, 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 

8 Forster and Co., 18 to 21, William Street, Dublin. ° and }° Freethought 
Publishing Co., 63, Fleet Street. !! Fabian Society, 17, Osnaburgh Street,N.W. 

12 Progressive Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. }° Freethought 
Publishing Company. 
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“* For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 


when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
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Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


‘TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
a LisERTY MAKE WISE.’’ 
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The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 


the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


AIM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODs, 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 

Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or disteict, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. A General Meeting of members 
of the metropolitan and provincial societies shall be held once in every 
year, and no change in the basis and aim of the Fabian Society shall be 
made except at such General Meeting, by a majority of votes. All mem- 
bers of local societies shall enjoy the right of admission to the meetings of 
the central Fabian Society, and may take part in all debates; but they shall 
not vote on matters of business. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
17, Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





The annual meeting of the Fabian Society was held at 14, Dean’s Yard 
on Friday, April 2nd, 8. Olivier in the chair. The balance-sheet was read 
and approved. The following were unanimously elected as the Executive 
for 1886-87: Annie Besant, Hubert Bland, Edward Pease, Frank Podmore, 
George Bernard Shaw, Sydney Webb, Charlotte Wilson. The lecture secre- 
tary, 8. Olivier, reported the arrangements in course of formation for syste- 
matising the delivery of lectures by members of the society. A vote of 
thanks to Miss Hoatson for work done was passed unanimously, After 
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‘suggestions from various members as to subjects for future discussion, 
Tract No. 4 was brought up by Annie Besant, and was read, discussed, 
amended, and finally passed. 

At the second monthly meeting, held at 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, on 
April 16th, the revised rules of the Society were brought up and passed 
unanimously, and three new members were elected. A discussion on ‘‘ An 
Eight Hour Working Day” was opened by T. Mann, delegate from the 
Social Democratic Federation, in an admirable speech full of information. 
A long and well-sustained discussion followed, in which Messrs. Stapelton, 
Podmore, Burns, Webb, Ball, Hyndman, Rossiter, Bland, Champion, 
Burrows, Fraser, Stephens, and Annie Besant took part. As showing the 
widespread distress among skilled laborers, Mr. Mann’s statement that 
there were 14,000 members of the Trades Union to which he belonged 
(engineers) out of work, deserves special mention. 


The arrangements for the Conference to be held at South Place Institute 
in June are progressing most satisfactorily. Papers are promised by 
Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., W. Saunders, M.P., A. Wallace, W. Morris, A. 
Besant, J. Robertson, and a large number of others. Nearly 100 delegates 
are already appointed. 

After a lecture delivered by Annie Besant at Attercliffe, Sheftield, on 
April 11th, it was determined to start a Socialist Society, and the Society 
was constituted on April 14th, and a corresponding member was appointed, 
James Seaman, 81, Albert Road, Attercliffe. On April 18th, after a lecture 
by the same speaker at Nottingham, it was resolved to start a Nottingham 
Fabian Society, and fourteen persons gave in their names. The first meet- 
ing, at which a corresponding member will be elected, was fixed for 
April 20th, too late for record here this month. 





ENGLAND. 

Still reduction after reduction. Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co., 
who have made such huge fortunes at Middlesbro’, have given notice to 
their employees, ‘‘with a view to a reduction of wages”. The South 
Wales enginemen have had to submit to a reduction. Ironworkers are on 
strike at Lincoln against a reduction. Elastic weavers at Coventry against 
the introduction of female labor. At Swansea, the forgemen have accepted 
arbitration. At Bridgewater there has been slight rioting by brickyard 
laborers on strike. 

The question of the competition of fcreign labor is causing a good deal 
of bad feeling. The seamen at the East End of London have been demon- 
strating against the employment of foreign sailors. One hundred German 
artisans have reached Glasgow to complete the woodfittings of a large 
steamer, while 7,000 British artisans are seeking work there. Thirty-eight 
Danish glassblowers have been brought to Dublin to take the places of men 
on strike. There is no way of stopping this cut-throat competition save 
by the union of the workers of all lands. 

It is interesting to learn that although the poor capitalists are suffering 
so terribly from the hard times, yet 104 persons during 1885 were assessed 
as having incomes of more than £50,000 a year from trade and commerce. 
In 1868 there were only 19 such. How much more they had is not told; 
but the enormous prices given at Christie’s for articles of vertu cast a lurid 
light on the distribution of wealth under the present system, and on the pre- 
tence that high wages are at the root of the depression of trade. 

No less than 770,570 persons received poor-law relief during the last 
week in January of the present year. A considerable number of these will 
be persons incapable of working, but sadly too many are unwilling burdens 
on the rates, and under a rational social system would be wealth-producers 
instead of unproductive wealth-consumers. 
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Mr. William Smart, who has been delivering a course of lectures on 
Political Economy at University College, Dundee, concluded his course with 
a lecture on Socialism. Mr. Smart pointed out that there was ‘‘no hard 
and fast line to the functions of the State. If it manage telegraphs, it may 
manage factories. If it provide free vaccination, it may provide free educa- 
tion. If it enact that a father must provide for his child, it may even enact 
that each man shall do a certain amount of work for his larger self. If it 
enacts that each man shall serve so many years in the army, it may also 
enact that each man serve so many years in the army of industry. These 
are all questions of expediency, not of right or wrong.” Mr. Smart 
showed that for the last forty years we have been making advances in the 
same direction at least as Socialism. And after declaring that he did not 
at present see how Socialism could be established, Mr. Smart concluded : 
‘For myself my love of the Socialist ideal is as strong as my knowledge 
that the obstacles in the way of carrying it out are at present all but 
insuperable. It is so beautiful a thing to think that men could live together 
in love and mutual help; that the rich might voluntarily abdicate their 
power over labor and turn it into a trust over fair human life; that the 
poor might be delivered from low wages, overwork, uncertainty of employ- 
ment; that the taking away of unfriendly conditions might remove vice 
and crime—it is so entirely Christian in its aspiration, that one turns back 
to reality with a heavy heart, to remember that sin is not found only in 
poor men’s homes; that we cannot help men by any other way than by 
teaching them to help themselves ; that we must, through many tribulations, 
enter into this kingdom of heaven. I know that the hasting to be rich is a 
disease of the century. I know that individualism is at best only half a 
theory. I know that the only tolerable conception of society is that of a 
co-operation of workers. Knowing these things, I am compelled to bear 
witness that Socialism is a higher ideal than laissez faire—as much higher 
as the social life of a family is higher than the ravening of the animals on 
one another. And yet in practical teaching of what men can do to realise 
this higher idea of society I can see no remedy in force. I can only hope 
that religion and culture will bring back to the world the old conviction 
that it is the privilege of the rich to suffer and to sacrifice for the poor.” 
Putting aside this admission of impotency, and the dragging in of Chris- 
tianity, we may surely say that Socialism is making progress when it is 
admitted by a University lecturer that its ideal is incomparably higher than 
that opposed to it. Once let the higher ethic be accepted as the ideal ethic, 
and a huge step will be made towards its realisation. 


AUSTRIA. 


Evil news only from the Hapsburgh tyranny. Suspected Socialists are 
put, by a law voted last month, under police surveillance without trial or 
sentence. The police can hunt them from town to town as they please, 
and harass them daily. All suspects are to be compelled to report them- 
selves periodically to the police of the town in which they are, for all 
practical purposes, interned. If we hear of violence in Austria, blame will 
be cast on the Socialists ; but no blame is pronounced on the brutal Govern- 
ment which tortures men into revolt, and which by closing all avenues to 
peaceful reform drives them into secret conspiracy, and leaves them no: 
weapons to use for freedom, save the poignard and the bomb. 


BELGIUM. 


Just as our last number went to press, a literal labor war broke out 
in Belgium. The great mining district of Hainaut has been in revolt, the 
miners having been driven wild by starvation and despair. The principal 
glass works have been destroyed, and many factories and private houses 
attacked, the machinery broken up, the dwellings sacked. Serious collisions 
took place between the troops and the men on strike, and many of the 




















latter were killed and wounded. The Socialist leaders exerted themselves 
vigorously to check the revolt, knowing that the men were ignorant, unor- 
ganised, and unprepared for any fruitful action. Gradually, things have 
quieted down again, and many of the strikers have recommenced work. 
The outlook, however, remains gloomy, for the economical system which 
bred the distress is unchanged, and the discontent is only driven below the 
surface by armed force. Our Belgian brothers must go to the root of their 
difficulty, and prepare themselves for taking over their own means of pro- 
duction. The destruction of machinery means despair, not economical 
revolution; and such acts destroy the property that should be preserved for 
its proper owners. The lesson from Belgium is, educate and organise before. 
you move. 


FRANCE. 


At Décazeville the miners hold out steadfastly and quietly, supported by 
tens of thousands of their countrymen. Even the arrest of MM. Duc 
Quercy and Roche on April 4th did not provoke them to a breach of thepeace;. 
le calme est absolu, is the constant and satisfactory report. The number of 
strikers in the district is now 3,500; a considerable sum of money is in hand, 
and subscriptions come in daily. In the Chambre des Députés, citoyen 
Boyer made a brave and straightforward speech on behalf of the miners, 
and of their arrested friends ; the spirit of the Right was well shown by the 
much-applauded remark of P. de Cassagnac: ‘‘For you and your friends, 
sir, there are only police”, A great meeting of protest against the arrests 
at Décazeville was held at Paris and attended by more than 3,000 people; 
speeches were delivered, showing the condition of things at Décazeville, and 
after making a collection for the strikers, the crowd quietly dispersed. As 
we go to press the news comes that MM. Duc Quercy and Roche have been 
condemned to fifteen months’ imprisonment for their service to the poor. 

New strikes are being constantly announced. At Calais, there is some. 
excitement, in consequence of the intrusion of workers known in England 
as ‘“‘blacklegs”. The strike commenced at Lyons is spreading over the- 
whole district. At Douai, Montjean, and other towns strikes have begun. 
In every case, the men are striving to save themselves from reduction of 
wage, or prolongation of working hours. 

The Socialist workmen all over France are trying to federate themselves, 
in order to work concertedly. The formation of a Socialist party in the- 
Chamber gives them hope of making peaceable progress; for at last they 
can make their voices heard. 


GERMANY. 


A small kind of a victory was won against Bismarck in the Reichstag, 
by carrying an amendment prolonging the anti-Socialist law for two years. 
instead of for five, as demanded by the Government. Bebel frankly told 
the House that by making such laws they were only driving the workers. 
to despair and to the employment of force. Bismarck made a bitter attack 
on the Socialist leader, who has been informed that he will not be allowed 
to speak outside his place in Parliament. The labor conflicts in Berlin are 
arousing the anxiety of the Government, and a state of siege is threatened. 


ITALY. 


More sitting on the safety valve. During the trial of the strikers at 
Rome alluded to last month, the judge ruled that all Anarchists might be 
brought before a tribunal composed wholly of magistrates, and that these 
might condemn the prisoner, on his confession that he was an Anarchist, 
to any term of imprisonment which seemed to them good. The trial of 
the accused at Venice, also noted last month, who have been lying in prison 
for eighteen months, while the police collected evidence against them, has. 
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ended in their acquittal by the jury. The rioting at Milan had nothing to 
do with Socialism; it was caused wholly by the shamefully heavy octroi 
duties levied on bread. 

Russia. 

The Northern giant is moving uneasily in his chains. During the past 
month there have been arrests at St. Petersburgh, Novotcherkask, and 
Kharkoff. The long-talked of visit of the Tsar to the Don Cossack country 
is again put off, for a quantity of dynamite has been found at Anto, a village 
about thirty versts from the Cossack capital, and the police feel unable to 
promise safety to the father of his people. Among those arrested is the 
son of a well-known general, who attempted to shoot himself when he 
found his son among the prisoners. The Governor-General of Odessa has 
implored the Tsar not to visit that town, as he cannot guarantee his person 
from attack. 

A new number of the Narodnaja Volga has been issued and circulated. 
Ten thousand roubles were taken from a tax office in Alexandria, Cherson, 
South Russia, on the night of the 18th of March; and in the “safe” in 
which they had been stored was put a paper in exchange, bearing the 
words: ‘‘ By order of the Executive Committee of Narodnaja Volga”. 


SPAIN. 

The best news from Spain is that a labor paper has been started in 
Madrid, under the title Hi Socialista. Marx’s ‘‘ Das Capital” has been 
translated into Spanish, and will shortly be published. Educational steps, 
these, in the right direction. 

AMERICA, 

American society has lately been doubly agitated by the conduct of the 
men who are responsible for its means of transport. On the one hand 
several highly respectable and official citizens of New York have been 
arrested for obtaining a tramway charter by fraudulent means; on the other 
hand the great strike of railway servants has practically come to an end, in 
consequence of the compromise, as is expected, of its leaders with J. Gould, 
the millionaire proprietor of the lines. The vast trade union of the Knights 
of Labor is so elaborately organised, that the members are virtually in the 
hands of a few chiefs, and from the desperate resistance contrived by isolated 
groups of strikers, after orders of submission were issued from head-quarters, 
it would appear that these chiefs are by no means universally trusted. The 
resistance of the men was finally crushed out with that brutality which we 
are accustomed to under such conditions, as in Belgium the military have 
been called out to enforce the resumption of work on the capitalists’ terms, 
and innocent spectators, as well as strikers, have been shot down by the 
troops. But though the railway strikes are virtually over, the labor war is 
perennial. The Knights of Labor use the system of boycotting as an 
effectual method of terrorising the masters, and have succeeded in ruining 
or reducing to submission a large number of firms by prohibiting the pur- 
chase of their goods by workmen. Out of the 237 boycots issued of late 
years only twenty-four have failed of their object; 100 are still running 
against employers in different parts of the States. 

The next great move contemplated by the American Trades’ Unions is a 
demand for an eight hours working day from the 1st of May next, a demand 
which, if it is successful, will greatly affect the movement for shortening 
hours of labor all over the civilised world. It is to be hoped that if the 
American workers can wring a decent allowance of time for rest, self-im- 
provement, and recreation, from their taskmasters by their own independent 
efforts, toilers elsewhere will show equal courage and manliness. 
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